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SIGNOR MUSSOLINI IN GERMANY. 


N September 3 it was announced in Berlin that Signor 
Mussolini had accepted an invitation from Herr Hitler to 
visit Germany later in the month. This visit took” place 
between September 25 and 29, when Signor Mussolini visited Munich, 
Essen (where he inspected the Krupp works), the German combined 
manceuvres in Mecklenburg, and Berlin, where he exchanged toasts 
with the Fuhrer at a banquet given in his honour at the Chancellery, 
spoke at a mass demonstration in his honour at the Olympic 
Stadium, and concluded the formal conversations which had begun 
in Munich. Thus, Signor Mussolini returned Herr Hitler’s official 
visit to Venice on June 14-15, 1934. 

Much water had flowed under the international bridges since 
that occasion, and it is not without interest briefly to review, as a 
background to the conversations of September, 1937, the principal 
developments and vicissitudes in Italo-German relations during 
the past decade. When looking back on the history of these years 
one important fact—the bitterness felt by Italy in the post-war 
vears at her failure to secure what she regarded as a fair share of 
the fruits of victory—cannot escape attention. This feeling of dis- 
satisfaction was translated into diplomatic action by Signor 
Mussolini, who determined, after putting his house in order, so to 
shape his foreign policy as to make Italy’s influence felt in Europe 
and thus to win for her that place in the affairs of Europe and the 
world which he claimed to be her right. 

In carrying out this policy his first objective was to build up a 
counterpoise to the predominance of France supported by States 
Belgium, Poland, and the Little Entente) associated with her by 
a mutual interest in the maintenance of the Peace Treaties. His 
efforts during the years 1924-7 to anticipate or outbid France in 
the negotiation of pacts with the Little Entente States were, however, 
more successful in appearance than in substance. Held up along 
this line of advance, Signor Mussolini chose an alternative route 
and in the period 1926-30 pacts were negotiated with Spain (1926), 
Albania (1926 and 1927), Hungary (1927), Greece (1928), Turkey 
1928), and Austria (1930), that is to say with States lying outside 
the French orbit. Moreover, in 1930, relations between Italy and 
Bulgaria were further strengthened by the marriage of Princess 
Giovanna, third daughter of King Victor Emmanuel, to King Boris 
of Bulgaria. 

This period was marked by intense rivalry between France and 
Italy. In South-Eastern Europe the rivalry which had in the years 
1924-7 taken the form of a competition for the negotiation of pacts 
of friendship with the Little Entente States, now assumed the 
character of a struggle between two groups, France supporting the 
_ Status quo”’ States, and Italy identifying herself with the re- 
visionist claims of Bulgaria and Hungary. It extended also to 
naval matters when, claims were advanced by Italy to parity with 
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France,’ which was to be absolute parity, not merely parity jy 
the Mediterranean. No more significant comment on Italian policy 
during this period could be found than in the following extrac: 
from a speech by Signor Mussolini on May 26, 1927 :— 


“The precise, fundamental and paramount duty of Fascist 
Italy is that of putting in a state of preparedness all her armed 
forces on land, on sea, and in the air. We must be in a position, 
at a certain moment, to mobilize five million men, and we must 
be in a position to arm them. Our Navy must be reinforced and 
our Air Force—in which I have more and more faith—must be so 
numerous and so powerful that the roar of its engines should 
drown any other noise in the Peninsula and the span of its wings 
should hide the sun from our country. We shall be in a position 
then—to-morrow—when, between 1935 and 1940, we shall find 
ourselves at a point which I should call a crucial point in European 
history—we shall be in a position to make our voice felt and to 
see, at last, our rights recognized.”’ 


At the same time Italian diplomatic activity at Geneva in the 
Preparatory Disarmament Commission (and later at the Disarm- 
ament Conference) was directed in support of the group of States 
which, under the leadership of Germany, pressed for genera! dis- 
armament to the level prescribed for the vanquished under the 
Peace Treaties. Given these cirgumstances, it was not unnatural, 
therefore, that relations between Italy and Germany, one of the 
principal protagonists of disarmament and revision, became close. 
The only bone of contention between the two States at this time 
was the agitation in favour of the German-speaking minority in 
former Siid-tirol and of the Anschluss between Germany and Austria. 
But at this period Germany was not yet strong enough to intervene 
effectively in either case, and after the signature of a treaty of 
friendship and arbitration between Italy and Austria in February, 
1930, the South Tyrol gradually receded into the background. 

The project for a Customs Union put forward by Germany and 
Austria in March, 1931 temporarily ruffled the waters of Italo- 
German relations, and when the question of its legality was referred 
to the Permanent Court of International Justice for an Advisory 
Opinion the Italian Judge was found on the side of the majority 
in declaring the project incompatible with Protocol I of 1922 for 
the Financial Reconstruction of Austria. Except for this incident 

(1) This had been recognized at the Washington Conference of 1921-22, 1 S 


far as capital ships were concerned, both France and Italy being ailotted ratios 0! 
1.67, as compared to 5 in the case of Great Britain and U.S.A., and 3 in the case 
of Japan. 

(2) The decision was adopted by eight votes to seven. The voting was 45 
follows : For—M. Fromageot (France), Signor Anzilotti (Italy), Count Rostorowski 
(Poland), Seiior Altamira (Spain), M. Negulesco (Rumania), Sefior Guerrero (Sal: 
vador), Sefior Urrutia (Colombia), Sefior da Bustamente (Cuba). <Against—si 
Cecil Hurst (Great Britain), Mr. Kellogg (U.S.A.), Dr. Schiicking (Germany), Mr 
Adatci (Japan), Baron Rolin-Jaequemyns (Belgium), Dr. van Eysinga (Netherlands 
Dr. Wang (China). 
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relations between Italy and Germany remained cordial until the 
Autumn of 1933. 

In March, 1933 Signor Mussolini launched his project for a 
Four-Power Pact to include Italy, Germany, France, and Great 
Britain. The basis of this idea was his conviction that the essential 
condition for tranquility in Europe was a good understanding 
between the four Great Powers. The equality of rights promised 
to Germany in the Declaration of December 11, 1932 could be 
carried out within this framework, which, in his view, would fulfil 
the condition qualifying that declaration by providing “‘a system 
which would provide security for all nations.’’ In order to render 
a settlement possible it would be necessary for the four Powers to 
endorse the principle of the revision of the Peace Treaties, on the 
rather general understanding that it should be applied within the 
framework of the League of Nations. 


The plan, however, savoured too much of an attempt to set up 
a ‘directory ’’ of Europe by the Great Powers to secure the accept- 
ance of Poland or the Little Entente States, the likely victims of 
revision. Pressure was, in consequence, brought by them to bear 
upon France to secure the modification of the project, and a revised 
text was eventually agreed upon limiting the mention of revision 
to a reference to the rules and procedure laid down in Article 19 
of the League Covenant. In this severely modified form the Pact 
was initialled on June 7 and formally signed on July 15. Although 
France and Germany failed to ratify it and the Pact in consequence 
never came into force, the project has remained pigeon-holed in 
Rome, to be revived at an opportune moment. 


There opened now a new phase in Italian foreign policy. The 
advent of the National-Socialist régime in Germany and the launch- 
ing of the campaign against Austria, in the summer of 1933, gave 
Italy furiously to think, even as had the Austro-German Customs 
Union project in 1931. On that occasion, however, Germany had 
been unable to maintain her position in the face of international 
pressure, and the potential threat to Italy’s position on the Brenner 
and in the Alto Adige did not materialize. Very different, however, 
was the National-Socialist challenge two years later, which threat- 
ened Austrian independence simultaneously from within and from 
without, and once more raised the question of vital strategic 
interests. To meet this threat Italy, together with Great Britain 
and France, on February 17, 1934, issued a joint communiqué 
stating that conversations between the three Governments had 
shown “ that they take a common view as to the necessity of main- 
taining Austria’s independence and integrity in accordance with 
the relevant treaties.’”” With a view to strengthening her position 
on the Danube and the powers of resistance of Austria and Hungary 
to German penetration the Rome Protocols were signed between 
Italy, Austria, and Hungary, in March, 1934. By these instruments 
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the three States agreed to consult together on all problems of mutyaj 
interest, and various measures were taken to increase the com. 
mercial exchanges between them, particularly to the profit of 
Austria and Hungary. In effect, therefore, by strengthening the 
economic position of these two States, by undertaking to assis} 
them in the event of a threat to their integrity, and by securing 
the indirect support of Great Britain and France in the maintenance 
of Austrian independence, Signor Mussolini erected a new bloc 
opposed to German penetration along the Danube. 

Within a few months of Herr Hitler’s advent to power dis. 
cussions had been initiated regarding the possibility of a visit by 
him to Italy, or a visit by Signor Mussolini to Berlin. There was, 
however, little response from the Duce, and the matter was allowed 
to drop. At the end of May, 1934 the question was reopened by 
Berlin, and it was eventually agreed that Herr Hitler should visit 
Italy within the next few weeks, the Duce stating that he was 
agreeable to a general exchange of views with the Fiihrer. This 
visit took place at Venice on June 14-16. 

Speaking on June 15 of the purpose of the meeting, Signor 
Mussolini said :— 


“T want all the Italian people, and not only all the Italian 
people, but also all the peoples beyond their frontiers, to know 
that Herr Hitler and I have met not to remake the political map 
of the world, nor to add new reasons of unrest to the many that 
already exist. We have met to attempt to dispel the clouds which 
obscure the European horizon. Let it be said again that Europe 
is ‘faced by a terrible alternative.’ Either Europe can show 
herself capable of achieving a minimum of political understanding, 
of economic collaboration, and of social comprehension, or her 
doom is irrevocably sealed. The Italians are a strong people and 
their peace is therefore a virile peace, for peace accompanies the 
strong. They are opposed not to the weak but to the unjust.” 


Little information of a definite character was available as to 
the results of these conversations, which took place without 
witnesses, beyond the fact that the two statesmen had agreed to 
keep in personal contact, but it became known that the questions 
discussed included Austria, disarmament, German policy in regard 
to the League, the Eastern Pact, and the possibility of the Soviet 
Union's entry into the League. In regard to German policy con- 
cerning disarmament and the League of Nations, Herr Hitler 
restated his views, which were not modified by the interview i 
which Signor Mussolini had apparently hoped to lay the foundation 
for a German return to the League and the negotiation of an agree- 
ment for arms limitation.* On the question of Austria little was 

(1) Germany had given notice of withdrawal from the League in October, 1933 
and the negotiations with Great Britain, France, and Italy regarding armaments 
which had proceeded throughout the following winter had come to an abrupt end 


in April, 1934, when M. Barthou had categorically refused to continue conversa- 
tions in view of the clandestine rearmament which was taking place in Germany 
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achieved, for, while Italian official circles claimed that Herr Hitler 
had given a pledge that the independence of Austria was not in 
danger, the German inspired press declared that Herr Hitler had 
assured Signor Mussolini that the question of such a pledge did 
not arise, as German policy in no way constituted a threat to Austrian 
integrity. 

Six weeks later, on July 25, a Nazi putsch in Austria resulted 
in the seizure of the Chancellery in Vienna and the murder of the 
Austrian Chancellor, Herr Dollfuss. As soon as the news reached 
Rome, Signor Mussolini moved up an army corps to the Italo- 
Austrian frontier, and this swift and firm action was generally 
believed to have averted the danger of serious developments. 

The immediate result of this putsch was to accelerate the process 
of rapprochement with France, which had already begun in the face 
of a common danger and in support of a mutual interest. By 
September* the conversations between the two countries through 
the diplomatic channel had already prepared the way for a possible 
co-operation between France and the Little Entente States associated 
with her on the one hand, and Italy, and the two States co-signa- 
tories with her of the Rome Protocols, on the other. After the 
assassination of M. Barthou. on October 6, 1934, his successor, 
M. Laval, pressed on with the negotiations, which he carried to 
their logical conclusion. During a visit to Rome in January, 1935 
he signed a pact with Signor Mussolini settling all questions out- 
standing between the two countries in Africa, favouring the 
proposal of a pact of non-intervention in Austria and Danubian 
Europe, and pledging the two countries to consult together and 
with Austria in the event of a threat to the independence or integrity 
of that country. 

The French Government, encouraged by the results of the 
visit to Rome, next proceeded to draw up with Great Britain’ an 
agreed policy for securing a general European settlement, which was 
to include an understanding with Germany, an arms limitation 
agreement to replace Part V of the Treaty of Versailles, a Western 
European Air Pact, an Eastern Mutual Assistance and Non- 
aggression Pact, and a Danubian Non-Intervention Pact. But 
while conversations with Germany were still proceeding,’ Herr 
Hitler, on March 16, proclaimed to the world the decision of the 
German Government to resume freedom of action in regard to 
armaments and to reintroduce universal compulsory military 
service. 

In the face of this unilateral denunciation of the Treaty, and 
the failure of Germany to respond to the proposals put to her, Great 


(1) On September 27, 1934, the Three-Power Declaration of the previous 
February regarding Austria was re-affirmed. 

(2) In the London Declaration of February 3, 1935. 

(3) Germany refused to participate in the Eastern Pact, and negotiations 
regarding the Air Pact made no progress. 
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Britain, France, and Italy, when they met at Stresa on April 11-14, 
reaffirmed the programme agreed upon in the Rome Pact and the 
London Declaration, regretted the unilateral action taken by 
Germany, at a time when a freely negotiated settlement was under 
consideration, recommended the settlement of the question of 
Austrian, Hungarian and Bulgarian armaments by mutual agree. 
ment within the framework of general and regional guarantees of 
security, and, finally, agreed to oppose “ by all practicable means 
any unilateral repudiation of treaties which may endanger the 
peace of Europe’’ and to “act in close and cordial collaboration 
for this purpose.’”? 

This Three-Power Stresa front had the full support of Italy, 
not only as a guarantee of Austrian independence and against 
German penetration along the Danube, but also as a possible basis 
for the negotiation with Germany of a general European settlement. 
At the Extraordinary Session of the League Council which opened 
on April 16, summoned at the request of France to examine and 
condemn Germany’s unilateral action in denouncing Part V of the 
Peace Treaty, the Italian representative, Baron Aloisi, associated 
himself with the representatives of France and Great Britain in 
submitting a joint resolution condemning Germany’s unilateral 
action. On this occasion Baron Aloisi said :— 


“In pursuing these aims of co-operation and agreement, the 
Fascist Government has desired to base its action on an exact 
conception of realities, and, at the same time, on the most just 
appreciation of the rights and interests of all. Its desire, however, 
is not to dissociate this spirit of comprehension from the firm 
determination to oppose all that may threaten European security 
and endanger the cause of peace. This determination has been 
evinced, not only in words, but by concrete and immediate acts, 
which have constituted the most effective aid to the safeguarding 
of peace.” 

In the view of the French Government only one thing more 
was needed to complete the picture. France, Great Britain, and 
Italy were agreed upon the main lines of European settlement, 
and the process of rapprochement between the Little Entente and 
Balkan Entente States, on the one hand, and the Rome Protocol 
Bloc on the other, had been begun. Germany and Poland, how- 
ever, had refused to participate in the Eastern Pact. It remained, 
therefore, for France to draw the necessary conclusion from this 
refusal and to sign a defensive pact of mutual assistance with the 
Soviet Union, now a member of the League, to complete the 
framework of the proposed European Settlement, leaving provision 
for Germany’s participation. 

Within six months the Italo-Abyssinian conflict had upset the 
whole apple-cart of European diplomacy, and within a year the 


(1) See the Article ‘‘ The Stresa Conference,” in the Bulletin of April 18, 1935, 
Vol. XI, No. 21. 
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Italy emerged from the Abyssinian War bitter and resentful, 
estranged from Great Britain, whom she regarded as the ring- 
leader in the sanctions policy, and even from France, forgetful 
that M. Laval’s reluctance to see the edifice of Stresa destroyed 
had contributed materially to the discomfiture of the League, and 
glorying in her twofold triumph over Abyssinia and the League 
Powers. Nevertheless, the economic and financial strain of the 
war and of sanctions, the burden of her new commitments in 
Abyssinia, and the political and military repercussions in the 





























Italy 
a Mediterranean of her estrangement from Great Britain, France, 
basis and the Balkan and Little Entente States left her in a difficult and 
nent. B Weakened position. In these circumstances unable, at least tem- 
ened @ porarily, and unwilling to count upon British and French help in 
and the defence of Austria, Signor Mussolini chose the only course of 
‘the [jp action open to him ; being too engaged and too weakened to with- 
ated jp stand German pressure on Austria, he agreed to a compromise with 
n in | Germany in regard to that country, which took the form of the 
era] |B Austro-German Agreement of July 11, 1936. By this agreement, 
and in return for a recognition by Austria that she was a German 
State, the German Government undertook not to support Austrian 
the National-Socialism and to improve relations between the two 
xact countries. 
aan A week later the outbreak of the civil war in Spain found Italy 
and Germany firmly united by an identity of views in favour of 
"ity General Franco, and the widening of the gulf dividing Italy from 
ma France and Great Britain brought her inevitably closer to Germany ; 





it hastened a rapprochement which had begun during the Abyssinian 
conflict, had been assisted by the attitude adopted by Italy during 
the Rhineland crisis in March, 1936 and subsequent negotiations, 
and been helped forward by an exchange of visits of increasing 





















ore 
nd importance in the months which followed.‘ On June 26, 1936, 
at, General Valle, Italian Secretary of State for Air and Chief of Staff 
nd of the Italian Air Force, signed in Berlin a Civil Aviation Agreement, 
ol valid for ten years, one of the provisions of which granted to German 
W- machines landing rights in Rhodes. On July 25 the German Govern- 
d, ment announced its intention of closing the German legation in 
is Addis Ababa and replacing it by a Consulate-General. 
1 By the beginning of October the ground had been well prepared, 
1 and it was announced in Rome that the Italian Foreign Minister, 
n Count Ciano, would pay an official visit to Germany at the end 
(1) £.g., the Reich Minister of Justice visited Rome on April 2, and the Italian 
Minister of Agriculture Berlin, on April 30 ; Countess Ciano spent four weeks in 
Berlin in June ; in July Count Volpi visited Berlin, and a German military mission 


came to Rome. The Prince of Piedmont and the Italian Minister for Propaganda 
_ a the Olympic Games in Berlin, and Dr. Goebbels visited Venice at the end 
or August, 
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of the month. This visit took place between October 20 and 25, 
when the main topics discussed were, according to the official 
announcements, the proposed Five-Power Conference on a Wester 
Pact, Austria and the problems of Central and South-Easterp 
Europe, policy in regard to the League of Nations, and the situation 
in Spain. However delicate the conversations regarding Austria 
and Danubian Europe may have been, complete identity of views 
was apparent when the question of Spain was discussed, though 
Germany seems to have shown more caution when the question 
arose of translating such views into action. Finally, the German 
Government announced its formal recognition of the Italian 
Empire (an act to which Signor Mussolini attached great importance) 
and an agreement was drawn up regulating Italo-German trade 
relations in regard to Abyssinia. 


On November 1 Signor Mussolini, speaking at Milan, set his 
seal on Italo-German friendship :— 


“A great country recently aroused vast sympathy from the 
masses of the Italian people. I speak of Germany. The meetings 
at Berlin had as a result an understanding between the two countries 
on definite problems, some of which are particularly troublesome 
these days. But these understandings which have been con- 
secrated verbally and duly signed—this Berlin-Rome protocol 
is not a barrier. It is rather an axis around which all European 
States animated by a desire for peace may collaborate. 

‘““ Germany, although surrounded and solicited, did not adhere 
to sanctions. By the accord of July 11 an element of dissension 
between Berlin and Rome disappeared.” 


These cordial references to Germany contrasted significantly 
with his remarks regarding the Franco-Italian Pact of January, 


1935 :-— 


“ After seventeen years,” he said, “ of polemics, recrimina- 
tion, misunderstandings, and of problems left in suspense, accords 
with France were reached in January, 1935. These accords 
could and should have opened a new epoch of truly friendly 
relations between the two countries. But sanctions came along. 
Naturally, friendship experienced its first freezing.’ 


From this time onwards the diplomatic activity of the two 
countries, particularly in relation to Spain and the work of the 
Non-Intervention Committee, was marked by a significant “ parallel- 
ism.” Nevertheless, Italy, while equally loud in her denunciation 
of Communist machinations in Spain, did not associate herself with 
the “ Anti-Comintern ’’ Agreement signed by Germany and Japan 
in Berlin on November 25, 1936. Similarly, German policy in regard 
to Spain was far more cautious and, after it became apparent that 
a swift victory by General Franco could not be expected, Signot 
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Mussolini was apparently given to understand that Germany would 
not be prepared to support him in a reckless intervention which 
could only involve a clash with Great Britain and France—an 
eventuality which Germany was not willing to consider. 


At the beginning of May, 1937 Baron von Neurath, the German 
Foreign Minister, came to Rome to repay Count Ciano’s visit to 
Germany of the previous October. The same questions were dis- 
cussed in the light of the Anglo-Italian Mediterranean Agreement 
of January 2, 1937, the Italo-Yugoslav Treaty of Friendship 
signed on March 26, 1937, Dr. von Schuschnigg’s visit to Venice 
on April 23, 1937, and Baron von Neurath’s visit to Vienna on 
February 22-23, 1937. 

At the conclusion of the conversations on May 5 an official 
communiqué was issued emphasizing the close “ parallelism ’’ of 
interests and identity of views existing between the two countries. 
Baron von Neurath’s visit to Rome was followed by the arrival 
in Rome, on June 2, of Field-Marshal von Blomberg, the German 
Minister of War, who inspected Italian land, sea, and air forces, 
and discussed military matters in relation to the Rome-Berlin 
ixis. Particular care, however, was taken in the official press to 
emphasize the fact that nothing in the nature of a military alliance 
between the two countries had been contemplated or concluded. 


The summer months saw an increase in international tension 
arising out of the situation in Spain and the Mediterranean, the 
threat of the breakdown of the Non-Intervention Agreement, 
following the withdrawal of Germany and Italy from the naval 
patrol, the failure of the British compromise plan as a basis for 
agreement,* the continued inability of General Franco to secure 
a decisive victory and a stiffening in the attitude of the French and 
British Governments (which, on September 14, found a striking 
confirmation in the rapid conclusion of the Nyon anti-piracy 
Agreement). At the same time there had for some time been a 
marked disinclination on the part of Germany to support any 
large-scale action by Italy in Spain, moderation was being counselled 
by Berlin, and the new Prime Minister in Great Britain, Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, had responded to an Italian diplomatic “ feeler,” 
and was prepared to smooth the way for a real rapprochement and 
lor the discussion of a general settlement. 


_ In these circumstances Signor Mussolini accepted Herr Hitler’s 
invitation to visit Germany for a general exchange of views. 


As to the actual results of the conversations little or no indica- 
tion beyond the statements made by Herr Hitler and Signor 
Mussolini at the banquet and at the Olympic Stadium is so far 





1) See the Article on ‘“‘ The British Compromise Plan, in the Bulletin of! 
August 7, 1937, Vol. XIV, No. 3. 
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available. If one may assume’ that there was agreement on the 
continuance of the compromise in regard to Austria’ and that, jp 
consequence, no immediate threat to Italy’s vital interests ther 
was to be anticipated, the conclusion to be drawn from the meeting 
would appear to be that, without anything in the nature of ap 
alliance having been negotiated, the relationship between the two 
countries has been greatly strengthened on the ideological basis, 
Further, the considerable tactical advantages of the axis in the 
diplomatic sphere have been fully appreciated. To quote Her 
Hitler’s own words :— 


“, . . Germany and Italy will examine and deal side by side 
with the political tasks so as to oppose every attempt to separate 
the two nations, or even to play one off against the other.”’ 


On this basis it would not be unreasonable to expect continuing 
co-operation in regard to the situation in Spain, though not to the 
extent of German support for an Italian adventure in the Mediter- 
ranean, and Italian participation in the German campaign for 
colonies and raw materials; to quote Signor Mussolini what Italy 
and Germany demand is “ respect and understanding for their 
needs, their necessities, and their legitimate claims.” 


The speeches delivered on September 28 contained definite 
assurances of a desire for peace which, as Herr Hitler expressed 
it, ‘is not the reward of a cowardly abdication.’’ Signor Mussolini 
added his assurance, though not without a note of warning, that 
“ nothing will be planned here to divide a Europe which is already 
divided enough. The solemn confirmation of the Rome-Berlin 
axis is not directed against other States . . . we shall always be 
ready to work for peace, a real, fruitful peace which does not 
silently ignore, but solves the questions arising from the life of 
the peoples. To the whole world, which is asking herself what 
the result of this meeting will be, war or peace, the Fiihrer 
and I can answer with a loud voice: Peace.’’ He continued: 
“‘ Germany and Italy follow the same goal in the sphere of economic 
autarchy. Without economic independence the political in- 
dependence of a nation is doubtful, and a nation of great military 
power may become the victim of an economic blockade.”’ 


As a footnote to what has been said above, and to the announce- 
ment that a joint Anglo-French Note setting out the views of the 
two Governments on intervention in Spain is shortly to be sent 
to Rome, it may not be out of place to quote the following extract 
from a despatch from Signor Gayda,? in which with reference to 





(1) Herr Hitler, in his speech on September 27, said that “‘ in the rea! vital 
interests of Italy and Germany there are no factors separating them but only factors 
of a complementary or unifying nature.” 


(2) Emtbodied in the Austro-German Agreement of July 11, 1936. 
(3) Giornale d’ Italia, September 28, 1937. 
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13 
Italo-German solidarity he warned foreign Powers against 


‘new diplomatic combinations, which, in the guise of conversa- 
tions or conferences, clothe an apparent attempt to associate Italy 
with England and France at the eleventh hour, thus separating 
her from Germany on the problems of Spain and the Mediterranean 
—problems in the consideration of which the two Governments 
of Berlin and Rome have always proceeded together with reciprocal 
consultations and with harmony of action.” 


If one were to attempt to sum up the results of the meeting in 
a few words, it might be said that, while apparently no startling 
development has been planned, the solidarity between the National- 
Socialist and Fascist States, on a common ideological basis, and 
in common revolt against hitherto accepted “ forms,’ has been 
considerably strengthened, and that it may be expected that the 
tactical advantages of the association will be fully exploited in 


any future negotiations in the political and economic spheres. 
S. A. 8. 


Note-—For the main points in the speeches made in Berlin by 
Signor Mussolini and Herr Hitler see the Chronology, pp. 23-26. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 
Argentina. 

September 20th.—The Presidential Election was concluded in the 
federal capital and resulted in Dr. de Alvear (Radical) receiving 256 60° 
votes; Dr. Ortiz (the official candidate) 110,225; and Dr. Repetto 
(Socialist) 26,422 votes. 

In the provinces Dr. Ortiz won five provinces and was reported ty 
be leading in two others. 


Australia. 

September 28th.—In a speech broadcast throughout Australia 
Mr. Lyons, after referring to questions of immigration, as to which they 
intended to discuss the granting of assisted passages with the British 
Government, said that the Federal Government’s policy regarding 
defence was related to the wider pattern of Imperial defence. 

They believed that in times such as the present, Australians 
desired an assurance of the benefits of their traditional association with 
the United Kingdom rather than a policy of isolation. Imperial 
solidarity was itself a deterrent to aggression. 


Austria. ra 
September 27th.—Herr von Schuschnigg received a visit from the 


Prime Minister of Czechoslovakia. 


um. 
September 15th.—The Socialist General Council, meeting in Brussels, 


decided that the Party would continue (Belgium being at peace and 
under a democratic parliamentary Government), to pursue its aims by 
strictly legal methods, but if external pressure were to endanger peact 
it would consider itself released from previous limitations. 

The Council was prepared to take action parallel with that of the 
Communists, and if the latter would abandon certain items of their 
programme the Socialists would consider the formation of a Proletarian 
Front as part of a single International. 

September 21st.—The Prime Minister broadcast a statement to the 
U.S.A. in connection with a national peace conference in which he said 
it was clear that a resumption of economic activity among others did 
not absolve any nation from making its own effort to benefit from the 
favourable current in the waters round it. , 

They were convinced in Belgium that the chief conditions of a 
rapid and great widening of material prosperity in the world existed. 
In spite of difficulties and dangers, the most useful way of approaching 
political problems might be found in the economic field. 

September 25th.—Following a meeting of the Cabinet it was an- 
nounced that the work of the Government of National Union would be 
continued with M. van Zeeland at its head, and the Prime Minister 
informed the press that they would continue the process of economic 
revival without diversion either to Left or Right. 

The Government would also apply themselves to the task of 
remedying the difficulties that arose on account of the two languages, 
and a Commission of Members of Parliament and others would be 


formed to seek a solution. 
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Te 15th.—The issuing committees of the Liberty Loan of 
3300 million in the Provinces of Kiangsu, Chekiang, Kwangtung, Hupeh, 
and Szechwan reported sales of bonds amounting to $117 million. 
Government banks took $38 million, and various semi-official 
institutions $1ro million. 

Dr. Wellington Koo’s speech before the League Assembly. (See 
League of Nations). 

Sepiember 18th.—Representations in Washington against ban on 
transport of arms, etc., in U.S. Government ships. (See U.S.A., External 
Affairs). 

September 22nd.—The Chinese Communist leaders issued a manifesto 
announcing the dissolution of the ‘‘ Government of the Soviet Republic 
of China,” and the abolition of the Red Army and its reorganization 
as a Nationalist Revolutionary Army placed at the disposal of Nanking. 
All measures aiming at the forcible overthrow of the ‘‘ Kuomintang 
Government ’’ would be abandoned. 

September 25th.—Statement re Japanese bombing of undefended 
towns handed to State Department in Washington. (See U.S.A., 
External A ffatrs). 

September 27th.—Resolution of League Advisory Committee and 
speech of Dr. Wellington Koo re bombing of Chinese towns. (See League 

f Nattons). 

September 28th.—The Soviet Ambassador left Nanking for Moscow 
by air. 


Sino-Japanese War. 
PROGRESS OF HOSTILITIES. 


North China. 


September 15th.—The Japanese began an attack on the Chinese 
left along a front of 50 miles, extending from the River Liuli, at a 
point near Fangshan, south-eastward to Kwan, on the Peking-Hankow 
Railway. 

On the Tientsin-Pukow Railway the Japanese occupied Nan- 
chaofu, 10 miles west of Machang. 

The Chinese who were driven out of Chahar into North Shansi 
= reported to be rallying at a point on the Great Wall west of 

atung. 
September 16th.—Japanese aircraft bombed Paotingfu and 
Taiyuanfu, at the latter place setting the arsenal on fire. The forces 
operating in Shansi reached Hwaijen, 25 miles south-west of Tatung. 

Due south of Peking the Japanese occupied Niutochen, just south 
of Kwan. Another mobile force reached Laiyuan, in West Hopei, 
fifty miles north-west of Paotingfu. 

September 17th.—The Japanese cut the Peking-Hankow line just 
below Chochow, and took Liuliho, after severe fighting in which they 
claimed to have killed over 1,200 Chinese. The object of the move, 
and of the advance to Laiyuan further west, was to surround 40,000 
Chinese troops in the railway zone between Chochow and Liangsiang. 

The Chinese made a strong stand at the Chiuma River but, after 
15 hours’ fighting, were compelled to retreat. They were also reported 
to be in retreat south of the Yungting River. 
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September 18th.—The Japanese occupied Chochow, after severe 
fighting around Fangshan. 

September 19th.—The Japanese right wing and centre crossed the 
branch line just west of Kaopeitien some 15 miles below Chochow, 
and the left wing, coming from north-east, reached the main line south 
of Kaopeitien. They claimed to have killed 6,000 Chinese in the Fang- 
shan and Chiuma river sectors. 

Japanese aircraft bombed Shihkiachwang and Taiyuanfu ; they 
also raided the Lunghai railway. i 

On the Peking-Suiyuan Railway the Japanese took Fengchen, 
28 miles north of Tatung. 

September 20th.—The Japanese captured Tacheng, 17 miles west 
of Machang, and Hsingshi, south of it, thus almost clearing the Chinese 
forces from the southern part of Hopei Province. On the Peking- 
Hankow line they made further progress towards Paotingfu. 

The Japanese also reported the capture of Hsingho, a strategic 
point in Suiyuan. 

September 21st.—The Japanese captured Shahukgu (50 miles west 
of Tatung and on the outer Great Wall), and claimed that by this they 
had prevented some 50,000 troops of the Suiyuan Army from joining 
Chinese forces which were taking up positions to defend the inner 
Great Wall. 

The Japanese also occupied Sushui, only just north of Paotingfu, 
and on the Tientsin-Pukow line nearly reached Tsangchow. 

A Chinese force from Chahar claimed the capture of Pingtichuan, 
inside the border of Suiyuan. 

Japanese aircraft bombed Haichow and Suchow, in Shantung. 

September 22nd.—Three more Nanking divisions reached Paotingfu, 
and concentrations were reported at Shihchiachwang. 

On the Suiyuan Railway the Japanese made further progress and 
captured Pingtichuan, 70 miles north of Tatung. They also entered 
Tacheng, west of the railway to Pukow. 

September 23rd.—An enveloping movement from the north and 
south resulted in Paotingfu surrendering to the Japanese. 

September 24th.—Paotingfu was occupied by the Japanese, who 
allowed the Chinese to retreat by the south gate and ambushed them 
outside the city. They also entered Tsangchow. ; 

A Japanese aeroplane dropped leaflets over Peking denouncing 
the Nanking Government, and advocating autonomy and an alliance 
with Japan. 

Japanese and Mongol troops occupied Pingtichuan, on the Peking- 
Suiyuan Railway, about 60 miles north of Tatung. 

September 25th.—Reports reached Nanking that the Chinese forces 
near Puigyungkuan had defeated the Japanese in an engagement in 
which they claimed to have killed some 5,000 Japanese and taken 2,000 
prisoners. 

Japanese forces captured Pinghsingkwan, on the inner Great 
Wall, about midway between Tatung and Paotingfu. Other forces 
were reported to be attacking a Communist army of 80,000 entrenched 
along the pass in the Great Wall at the point where the road from 
Tatung to Taiyuanfu crossed the mountains. 

The Japanese military spokesman in Peking told the press that, 
although it might be too early to talk of the possibility of peace negotia- 
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tions, the Japanese Army would none the less welcome a change in 
the atmosphere which would enable it to halt hostilities. The con- 
tinuance of the drive towards the Yellow River would depend on 
whether the Chinese continued their aggressive attitude or abandoned 
8 anti-Japanism.”’ 

September 27th.—The Japanese captured Fengchiakou on the 
Tientsin-Pukow Railway, 30 miles from the border of Shantung, and 
their aircraft bombed places on the line as far south as Techow, over 
the border. 

September 28th.—Japanese forces on the Peking-Hankow Railway 


occupied Tangtou. 
Shanghai and the Yangtze Valley. 


September 18th.—Chinese aircraft bombed Japanese munition 
stores and supply centres in Yangtzepoo and damaged British com- 
mercial property. Three persons were killed in the Settlement. 


The Japanese Naval Commander notified the Consular bodies 
that as the objective of the Japanese was a speedy termination of 
hostilities, and as Nanking was the principal base for Chinese military 
operations the Air Force might, from noon on September 2ist, take 
offensive measures against the Chinese forces and military establish- 
ments there. ; 

Full consideration would be given to foreign life and property, 
but officials and residents were advised to move to safety further up 
the river. 

September 19th.—Nanking was twice raided by over 40 naval 
aeroplanes. 

September 20th.—Two further raids were made on Nanking, and 
the Japanese claimed to have destroyed the Army headquarters. The 
Chinese reported that they had brought down seven aeroplanes. 


The British Embassy replied to the Japanese Naval Commander 
that they would remain in Nanking, but that women and children 
would be evacuated. . 

The U.S. Embassy was reported to have received instructions 
from Washington to retire to a gunboat, to move up the river, and to 
leave another gunboat to protect U.S. nationals. 

The Japanese naval commander at Shanghai announced that he 
could not recognize transfers of the registered nationality of ships 
if effected since August 25th (the day the blockade was declared) unless 
they were “‘in accordance with the laws of the countries concerned, 
and fully carry out instructions. In other words, there must be a 
genuine sale and not a temporary accommodation. What must be 
expected is that ships transferred from Chinese to any other ownership 
since August 25th will be detained for verification.”’ 

_ September 21st.—Nanking was again raided by over 30 Japanese 
aircraft, four of which were shot down. 

September 22nd.—Two air attacks were made on Nanking and 


Pukow and a refugee camp was destroyed. The Chinese reported the 
destruction of seven of the Japanese aircraft, which were estimated 
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to number between 60 and 70. According to the Japanese reports no 
damage was done to foreign property in Nanking except the sinking 
of a British ferry boat. , 

The U.S. Ambassador returned to the Embassy from the gunboat 
Luzon. 

September 23rd.—Japanese aircraft bombed the Kiangyin forts, 
halfway between Nanking and Shanghai. 

September 24th.—Official Chinese figures published in Shanghai 
gave the losses of Japanese aeroplanes from August r4th to 31st as 62. 

Further Japanese reinforcements arrived in the Whangpoo River. 

Hankow was again bombed and some 300 casualties caused. 

September 25th.—Figures published in Shanghai estimated recent 
landings of Japanese reinforcements at 60,000 men. 

Prince Hiroyoshi Fushimi, a relative of the Emperor of Japan, 
was wounded in Shanghai. 

Nanking was raided four times, and the Chinese shot down three 
Japanese ’planes. 

The Japanese spokesman in Shanghai informed the press that 
while the aerial attacks were being made troops were being concentrated 
for a “‘ push ’’ that would come soon, and would be like a flood sweeping 
everything before it. 

He expressed surprise that the raids on Nanking had excited so 
much criticism ; it was a legitimate object for attack, for it was strongly 
fortified and contained large barracks, military establishments, a large 
garrison, and many anti-aircraft guns. The Japanese had attacked 
only military objectives, communications, and factories making military 
supplies, including those producing propaganda calculated to incite 
anti- Japanese feeling. 

September 27th.—Chapei was bombed from the air and severe 
fighting occurred along the Chinese front, north and east of Shanghai, 
but the Japanese failed to dislodge the Chinese from Kiangwan. 

September 28th.—Japanese aircraft bombed Wuhu, about 60 miles 
south-west of Nanking, and outside the bombing area fixed by the 
Japanese Naval C.-in-C. when he advised foreign nationals and warships 
to move II miles up the Yangtze from Nanking. 

Nanking was also raided by 17 Japanese machines, which aimed 
at the arsenal and the aerodrome. 


South China. 


September 15th.—Swatow was again bombarded. The Chinese 
claimed to have sunk a Japanese destroyer in a naval engagement 
near the Bocca Tigris forts the previous day. 

Canton was also raided. 

September 16th.—Reports reached Hong-Kong that 72 persons, 
charged with spying, had been executed in Kwangsi Province, including 
a former Secretary of the Provincial Government. 

September 21st.—The Japanese twice raided Canton by air, losing 
six machines, according to Chinese reports. 

September 22nd.—Three more raids were made on Canton anc 
much damage was done. The Japanese reported the bringing down 
of 19 Chinese planes and the destruction of 12 on the ground. 

September 23rd.—Two further raids on Canton were reported to 
have caused some 3,000 casualties and to have destroyed large numbers 
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of buildings and houses in the poorer quarters. No Government or 
military building was hit. 

September 24th.—Canton was again raided, but not much damage 
was done. Over 100 men charged with acting as spies for the Japanese 
were stated to have been executed in the city during the week. 

September 25th.—Hoihow, on Hainan Island, was bombed and 
shelled by Japanese warships and aircraft. 

September 27th.—The railway from Canton to Hankow was bombed 
by Japanese aircraft at Lochang. Canton was also raided again and 
the railway station badly damaged, while reports from other places in 
Kwangtung described attacks on Samshui, Sainam (just west of Canton), 
Pakiang (north of Canton), and several villages on the railway between 
the City and Kowloon (opposite Hong-Kong). 

The Japanese occupied the island of Sheungchuen, just off 
Kwonghoi, a port some 60 miles west-south-west of Macao. 

The German liner Scharnhorst arrived at Hong-Kong with 10 
survivors of a fleet of fishing junks, who declared that their fleet had 
been sunk by a Japanese submarine on September 22nd. Nearly 
300 Chinese were reported to have been killed or drowned. 

September 28th.—Chingyuan, north of Canton, was raided and 
200 people killed, and bombs were also dropped on a military establish- 
ment at Canton and on the town of Tongkawan, near Macao. 


Foreign Interests. 


September 18th.—Intimation to Consular bodies by Japanese 
commander ve bombing of Nanking. (See Progress of Hostilities, 


Shanghat and the Y angtze Valley). 

September 20th.—Replies of British and other Embassies re 
Japanese notice regarding bombing of Nanking. (See Progress of 
Hostilities, Shanghat and the Yangtze Valley). 

Statement by Japanese Foreign Office re British proposal re- 
garding prevention of misuse of British flag. (See Japan). 

Further announcement by Japanese naval commander at Shanghai 
(See Progress of Hostilities, Shanghai and Y angtze Valley). 

September 21st.—Representation to Japanese Government by 
British and U.S. Governments ve threat to bomb Nanking from the 
air. (See Great Britain and the U.S.A., External A ffatrs). 

September 22nd.—Japanese official statement as to reply of the 
Foreign Minister to the British and U.S. Ambassadors. (See Japan). 

September 24th.—The British and other Consuls at Tientsin pro- 
tested to the Japanese authorities against the bombing of a Jesuit 
Mission near Sienhsien, south-west of Tsangchow, which was the head- 
quarters of 48 foreign fathers and 34 foreign sisters. 

Statement by spokesman of the Japanese Foreign Office re orders 
to avoid bombing non-combatants and foreigners. (See Japan). 

Statement by U.S, Navy Department ve American policy regarding 
protection of its nationals. (See U.S.A., External Affairs). 

The French, Italian, and Soviet Consuls-General in Shanghai 
made representations to the Japanese authorities there regarding the 
bombing of Nanking. 


Egypt. 


September 18th.—League delegate’s speech at Geneva against the 
partition of Palestine. (See League of Nations). 
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France. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


September 15th.—The French Exchange Equalization Fund with- 
drew from the market owing to intensified sales of francs, and the rate 


on London dropped to 146.50 francs. 
An Italian named Tamburini was arrested in connection with the 


bomb outrage of September 11th. 

The Prime Minister announced that the Government had decided 
to introduce legislation permitting a closer control over the movements 
of foreigners residing in France. 

September 19th.—The Prime Minister, speaking at Blois, said it 
was urgently necessary to accelerate the rhythm of industrial output. 
He had the greatest respect for the work of the Blum Cabinet and 
the social reforms it had introduced, but as the expected trade revival 
had not taken place the new burdens on industry had resulted in the 
financial crisis of last June. 

The Government had succeeded in making the 1938 Estimates 
balance, but their finances must rest on a solid economic foundation. 
So long as they had monetary liberty—and they had never thought 
of limiting it—they were subject to their daily test of confidence, the 
confidence of their own citizens and the confidence of the foreigner. 
In this connection the recent events on the foreign exchange market 
had been a warning to them. 

September 20th.—The Minister of Finance broadcast a statement 
in which he said the 1938 Budget would show a surplus of 1,600 million 
francs, part of which would be used for capital purposes and would 
thus diminish the loan requirements of the Treasury. 

He emphasized that the national economy had not suffered in 
any way from the higher taxation they had imposed and tax receipts 
showed a normal increase. Thanks to two operations of bond con- 
version the Treasury were now in a position to meet all the 1937 
obligations without difficulty. 

But other problems now had to be tackled. Monetary fluctuations 
were very dangerous, but it was even more dangerous to try to keep 
the currency at an artificial level at the cost of the gold reserves of the 
Central Bank. Exchange control solved nothing; it merely hid the 
truth. But if artificial methods were excluded the franc could only 
be what the country made it. The experts in charge of the Exchange 
Equalization Fund were well aware of the speculation against the 
currency and were ready to act against it with vigour. He advised 
everyone to think over that warning. 

Only by increasing production could the franc be kept out of 
danger. What was important was to keep in mind the safety and well- 
being of the nation at a time of great difficulty, and when the burden of 
rearming weighed heavily on them. Elsewhere they might say: “ You 
must choose between butter and guns.”’ In France they did not want 
to neglect the defence of the country nor yet reduce the standard of 
life. That meant hard work. They were determined to stick to the 
‘ pause.”” National unity was more important than anything at the 
moment. 

September 28th.—The Bank of France issued a statement reminding 
all banks that the unofficial embargo on forward dealings in francs, 
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imposed during the gold bloc crisis in 1935, was still in force, and asking 
them to “ discourage’ all forward transactions which were not for 


bona-fide trade purposes. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

September 18th.—An attempt was made by agents of General 
Franco’s administration to seize the Spanish Government submarine C2, 
while lying at Brest. The captain and another officer disappeared, 
and the captain of the Spanish Government submarine C4, undergoing 
repairs at Bordeaux, and four other Spaniards were arrested on the 
charge of attempting to induce the captain of the C2 to hand over 
the vessel to the insurgents for 2 million pesetas and a free pardon. 
The captain of the C2 was with them, and was also arrested. 

September 19th.—Two further arrests were made, at Bordeaux 
and Hendaye, of men suspected of complicity in the submarine plot. 

The captain of the C2 was alleged to have agreed with the captain 
of the C4 to deliver his vessel to the insurgents. The plan had mis- 
carried owing to resistance offered by some of the crew. 

Disorders occurred at Tunis, when Italian cadets and sailors 
attacked the offices of an anti-Fascist paper and killed an Italian 
working there. Six sailors and two cadets were arrested. 

September 20th.—The Military Governor of Irun, Colonel Troncoso, 
who had been asked to cross the frontier for questioning by the French 
police, was stopped at the frontier and detained at Hendaye. 

The Prime Minister discussed questions of economic co-operation 
with Mr. Sumner Welles, the U.S. Under-Secretary of State, who was 
on a visit to France, and was on his way to Belgium. 

September 21st.—Three Italian sailors under arrest at Tunis were 
charged with the murder of the Italian journalist on September roth. 

Further arrests of foreigners accused of complicity in the submarine 
incident were reported, including a man alleged to have attempted to 
blow up the French tunnel at Cerbére. 

Colonel Troncoso was formally arrested on a charge of “ com- 
plicity in illegal arrest and arbitrary detention,’ and taken to Bayonne. 

The Sureté Nationale stated that no doubt whatever was enter- 
tained that the bomb outrages in Paris were the work of Spanish 
terrorists. 

September 22nd.—Report re detention of Consul at Malaga. (See 
Spain, External Affairs). 

Conversations at Geneva between M. Delbos and the Italian 
permanent delegate to the League. (See Swttzerland). 

Instructions were sent to the Ambassador in Tokyo to draw the 
Japanese Government’s attention to the grave responsibility it would 
incur by bombing the civil population of Nanking. 

September 23rd.—General de Miller, president of the Russian 
Refugee ex-Service Association, disappeared in Paris. 

September 24th.—Rioting occurred at Marrakesh, Morocco, on the 
occasion of a visit of the Under-Secretary of State for Public Works 
and the Resident-General. 

September 25th.—Thirty-one men described as Nationalists were 
arrested at Marrakesh. 

September 26th.—One hundred persons were sentenced at Marra- 
kesh for incitement to revolt and violence by the Pasha’s Court. 
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Germany. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

September 19th.—It was learnt that Herr Hitler had appointed 
Baron von Neurath to be an honorary group leader in the S.S. 

September 21st.—The Minister of Economics issued an order pro- 
hibiting the erection of new iron and steel works or the extension of 
existing works by private enterprise, without Government permission, 
The order followed the establishment of a State company to manu- 
facture iron and steel from low-grade German ores. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

September 17th.—The Frankfurter Zeitung, criticizing interpre- 
tations placed abroad upon passages in Herr Hitler’s speech of Sep- 
tember 13th, stated that he did not assert an unrestricted policy of 
intervention in favour of German and Italian interests, but that it 
was European interests in general with which Germany was concerned 
when she warned the world against the spread of Bolshevism in Spain 
and saw in it a dangerous disturbance in the balance of power, economic 
and political. A shift in the balance of power in favour of Germany 
or Italy in Spain was not intended, but the shift in favour of Bolshevism 
was, and would take place if General Franco were not there. 

The Nachtausgabe said that the intention of Britain and France 
to exercise a purely military and political domination in the Mediter- 
ranean had now become so clear that not only Italy, but also Germany 
had a special interest in receiving from the British and French Govern- 
ments an honourable and frank explanation of the real objects of their 
policy in the Mediterranean and in regard to Spain. 

The Berliner Tagebdlatt said that if this joint action by France and 
Britain continued, Anglo-French co-operation would soon develop 
into a demonstration against Italy, which would subject Britain's 
desire to come to an understanding with Italy to a very severe test. 
Treating her claims lightly might lead to a dangerous situation, ‘‘ which 
may become a severe strain on European peace.” 

September 19th.—The Vélkischer Beobachter published long extracts 
from Mr. Roosevelt’s speech, and interpreted the provocative réle he 
had adopted as due to the internal crisis in which America found 
herself. He had less right than anyone to gibe at ‘‘ pseudo-scientific 
economic organizations ’’ for he himself had put out enough economic 
decrees to fill several large volumes, and “‘ Germany is content to leave 
the Americans to judge of the success of this flood of legislation.’’ 

His purpose in attacking foreign dictatorships, said the paper, 
was obviously to divert the attention of his own people from his own 
dictatorial inclinations. 

September 21st.—The D.A.Z., referring to the results of Nyon, 
maintained that England and France were not justified in making the 
piracy in the Mediterranean a pretext for precipitating questions of 
predominance in that sea. It said that “ the fact that England defended 
with her warships the misuse of the British flag in the Mediterranean 
is, as is known, the real cause of the so-called piracy.” 

The same paper was very critical of Mr. Eden’s speech at Geneva, 
and poured ridicule on the offer to abate colonial preferences in the 
interests of Powers which found difficulty in obtaining raw materials. 
It added that if Mr. Eden thought that world politics should stand 
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still until 1942, when British rearmament would have been completed, 
he was mistaken. 

September 23rd.—The Government replied to the invitation to 
take part in the work of the League Advisory Committee on the Far 
Eastern problem by stating that, for well-known reasons, there could 
be no question of Germany participating. 

The press pointed out that Germany could not be expected to 
sit at the same table with Sefior Negrin and M. Litvinoff. 

Herr von Hassel (the Ambassador to Italy), writing in the 
Nazi Parteikorrespondenz about Signor Mussolini’s visit, said that 
the reality of the Berlin-Rome axis consisted in the fact that 
the two peoples, ‘‘ bound by a related political principle and by 
common political interests, threatened by the same danger, and 
filled with the same will to self-assertion, stand back to back to 
defend their place in the sun and their common ideals. They are 
determined not to let themselves be driven from this position, but 
at the same time are ready to grasp the hand of all who have the will 
to fruitful co-operation.”’ 

September 24th.—The Vélkischer Beobachter, in an article by its 
Rome correspondent, said that the relations between Italy and Germany 
could be regarded as stable, since they were based on a firm foundation 
of reality—in political reality, nations were brought together by 
common interests and needs. 

Both nations were “ peoples without space,’’ and had every year to 
look after a population increased by half a million. As “ disinherited ”’ 
countries they faced the ‘‘ haves ’’ who, in the League of Nations, had 
created their own organization to secure their possessions. Owing to 
the policy followed by the liberal plutocratic States, Germany and 
Italy had been placed “ in a sort of economic and financial siege.’’ 

September 25th.—Signor Mussolini arrived in Munich on a State 
visit to the Chancellor, and was met by Herr Hitler. 

Signor Gayda’s message from Munich to the Giornale 
d'Italia ve the four demands of Italy and Germany. (See Italy, 
External Affairs). 

Signor Mussolini was present, with Herr Hitler, at the military 
manoeuvres in Mecklenberg, and also visited the Air Force headquarters 
at Wustrow, on the Baltic. 

The Duce handed to Herr Hitler a commission as Honorary Corporal 
in the Fascist Militia, the highest honour the Fascist Movement could 
bestow, and the Fiihrer reciprocated by making Signor Mussolini the 
first holder of the Grand Cross of the Order of the German Eagle. 

September 27th.—Signor Mussolini visited Krupps works at Essen 
and then proceeded to Berlin, where Herr Hitler gave a banquet in his 
honour. In a speech the Fihrer said that from the welcome given to 
him his guest would have appreciated that his visit ‘“‘ meant more to 
us than a merely diplomatic event and a purely conventional meeting.” 

The co-operation between Germany and Italy rested “ not only 
on the same indestructible will to live and assert themselves, but, in 
addition, on related political ideals which we are convinced are a basis 
of the internal strength and firmness of our States. . . . There operates 
in the same direction the fact that in the real vital interests of Italy 
and Germany there are no factors separating them, but only factors 
of a complementary or unifying nature.” 
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They believed, he went on, that the safeguarding of peace and 
of European civilization were not to be attained by the creation of a 
bloc directed against other States, but that through their common work 
they served best not only the interests of their two countries, but also 
the objective of a general international understanding, “‘ which lies 
close to our hearts.”’ 

Signor Mussolini said he greeted in the Fiihrer the re-creator of 
the nation with which Italy was allied by so many ties of spirit and 
of work. German-Italian solidarity was a living and active solidarity, 
and not a result of political calculations or diplomatic subtleties, but 
the expression and result of national homogeneousness and common 
interests. 

Italy and Germany were ready to collaborate with all other nations 
of good-will; ‘‘ what they demand,” he said, “‘ is respect and under- 
standing for their needs, their necessities, and their legitimate claims. 
As the sole condition for their friendship they demand only that 
no attempt is made to disturb the bases of our glorious European 
culture.”’ 

The Frankfurter Zeitung, referring to the suggestion for a con- 
ference between representatives of France, Great Britain, and Italy, 
said that no doubt Italy would examine very closely the proposal for 
a political conference and, above all, its objects, before they replied. 
Mussolini and Count Ciano were in Berlin, and a better opportunity 
could not be offered of promoting the mutual protection of 
German and Italian interests in Spain, ‘‘ which hitherto has 
functioned excellently.” 

The paper went on: “ The non-intervention policy is not satis- 
factory. The London Committee has been deprived of effectiveness 
through the Soviet Government. Therefore it is a question of creating 
a new political platform which is secure from the danger of Bolshevist 
sabotage.” 

September 28th.—A demonstration of some 650,000 people on the 
Reich Sports Field in Berlin was addressed by Herr Hitler and Signor 
Mussolini, whose speeches were broadcast. 

The Fiihrer said the deepest significance of the demonstration was 
the sincere wish of the two countries to guarantee that peace which 
was not the reward of a cowardly abdication, but the result of a re- 
sponsible securing of their national, intellectual, and moral welfare as 
well as of their cultural substance and values. Therewith they believed 
they served best those interests which were not only their own, but 
those of all Europe. 

“No nation can desire peace more than Germany,” he declared, 
“but no people have learned to know better the fearful results of weak 
confidence than ours,’ for behind them lay 15 years of oppression, 

blackmail, and moral and material want. During that bitter trial 
Italy had not joined in the humiliation imposed upon them, and it 
filled them, therefore, with sincere satisfaction that an hour came in 
which they could remember that, and, he believed, have it remembered. 

Out of the similar nature of the Fascist and Nazi revolutions 
there was arising not only a community of views, but of action, he 
went on; Fascist Italy, through the genius and work of one creative 
man had become a new Empire, and “ the power of our two Empires 
forms to-day the strongest guarantee for the safeguarding of a Europe 
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which still possesses a sense of its cultural mission and does not intend 
to fall a prey to destructive elements.” 
Herr Hitler also said that they knew they had in their midst as a 


guest “ one of those lonely men of the ages, on whom history does not 


test itself, but who themselves make history.” 

He concluded by declaring that every attempt at separating the 
peoples of Italy and Germany, by playing them off against each other, 
by causing suspicions or misconstruing aims, “‘ will fail at the wish of 
115 millions, which at this hour form this demonstration of com- 
munity, as well as at the will of the two men who stand here before 


you.” i wy Cy pee 
Signor Mussolini, speaking in German, said his visit must not be 


measured by the usual diplomatic standards; the fact that he had 
come to Germany did not mean that he would be travelling somewhere 
else to-morrow. He had come as the head of a national revolution, 
which wished to give a proof of close connection with the German 
revolution ; both had the same goal and had reached it : the unity and 
greatness of the nation. 

He went on: “ There are no secret intentions hidden behind my 
visit. Nothing will be planned here to divide a Europe which is already 
divided enough. . . . We National-Socialists and Fascists want peace, 
and we shall always be ready to work for peace, a real, fruitful peace, 
which does not silently ignore, but solves the questions arising from 
the life of the peoples.. To the whole world, which is asking tensely 
what the result of this meeting will be, war or peace, the Fiihrer and I 
can answer with a loud voice: Peace.”’ 

He then referred to the need of economic autarchy, since without 
economic independence the political independence of a nation was 
doubtful, and a nation of great military power might become the 
victim of an economic blockade ; and he recalled the time when “ 52 
nations assembled at Geneva decided upon criminal economic sanctions 
against Italy.” In spite of all inducements Germany did not take 
part in sanctions, and they would never forget that. 

The Rome-Berlin axis arose, he continued, in the autumn of 1935, 
and had worked in the last two years for the ever stronger vappro- 
chement of the two peoples, as for the growing political strengthening 
of the peace of Europe. Fascism had fought Bolshevism—that modern 
form of darkest Byzantinian arbitrary force, that régime of hunger, 
blood, and slavery—with the utmost energy, and had acted in the 
same way in Spain, where ‘‘ thousands of Italian Fascist volunteers 
have fallen to save European culture, the culture which may experience 
a rebirth when it turns its back upon the false, lying gods of Geneva 
and Moscow, and turns towards the luminous truths of our revolution.” 

Secret, but to them well enough known, forces were at work to 
turn a civil war into a world conflagration. What was important was 
that their two great nations stood together in a single, unshatterable 
determination. 

The Duce declared that the moral principle of Fascism was loyalty, 
and claimed that there was no dictatorship either in Italy or Germany, 
where there were ‘‘ forces and organizations which exist to serve the 
people.” ‘‘ No Government,” he went on, “ in any part of the world 
possesses the agreement of its people to the same extent as the Govern- 
ments of Italy and Germany. The greatest and most genuine 
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democracies which the world knows to-day are the German and 
Italian.” 

Elsewhere, under the mantle of the “ inalienable rights of man” 
politics were ruled by the power of money, capital, secret societies, 
and mutually hostile political groups. 


‘ 


Great Britain. 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

September 20th.—Mr. Eden’s speech in the League Assembly, 
(See League of Nations). ' 

Japanese statement ve British proposal of September 11th aimed 
at preventing misuse of British flag in Chinese waters. (See Japan). 

September 21st.—Protest to General Franco’s administration re 
broadcast by General de Llano. (See Spain, External Affairs). 

Receipt of Japanese reply to Note regarding the attack on the 
Ambassador to China. (See Japan). 

The Government instructed the Ambassador in Tokyo to make 
representations to the Japanese Government against the bombing of 
anything but military objectives in Nanking, on the ground that such 
attacks would endanger the lives of civilians. The Government 
reserved the right to hold Japan responsible for any loss of British lives 
or damage to British property. 

September 22nd.—Publication of Japanese reply to Note regarding 
the attack on the Ambassador to China and of British Government's 
answer accepting it. (See Japan). 

September 24th.—Instructions sent to the Chargé d’Affaires in 
Rome re French proposal for discussion between the three Governments 


to deal with foreign intervention in Spain. (See Spain, The Powers 
and Non-Intervention). 

September 25th.—Representations to Japanese Government re 
bombing of Canton and Nanking. (See Japan). 

September 27th.—Lord Cranborne’s speech in the League Far 
Eastern Advisory Committee. (See League of Nations). 


Italy. 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

September 15th.—Signor Gayda, writing in his paper, emphasized 
that the Note replying to the invitation to join the Mediterranean 
patrol did not slam the door against co-operation with the other Powers, 
but that it did insist that the part to be played by Italy should be 
consonant with her prestige. 

He complained that Britain and France were obviously preparing 
to exercise the duties of control in a spirit of solidarity from which 
Italy had been excluded. For those two countries to pursue an in- 
dependent policy in the Mediterranean might, he said, ‘‘ take on the 
aspect of a fact extraneous to the spirit of collaboration and even of 
friendship.”’ 

The dangers of the situation should not be minimized. I! the 
Anglo-French control system came into operation immediately, in- 
calculable consequences might proceed from some fortuitous and 
unpremeditated incident. 

September 17th.—The Tribuna, referring to the Nyon Arrangement, 
described the Franco-British collaboration in the Mediterranean as 
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“a regular naval demonstration, if not the dress rehearsal of the 
co-operation of the British and French Fleets in a possible future 
war. 
September 18th.—Two steamers sailed for Libya with troops, 
which were described officially as effectives of the 2zoth Libyan Army 
Corps. 
Cou Ciano received the British and French Chargés d’ Affaires, 
who handed him the supplementary Agreement regarding the Mediter- 
ranean and asked for more precise information on the terms of the 
Italian Note of September 14th, since this had “ given rise to con- 
tradictory interpretations regarding the acceptance or refusal on the 
part of Italy to collaborate in the work of patrol in the Mediterranean 
decided on at Nyon.” 

September 19th.—Count Ciano informed the two Chargés d’ Affaires 
personally that ‘‘ the Italian Government, in raising the question of 
parity of rights, intended to establish a claim that, in order to enable 
the Italian Fleet to take part in the naval measures, a part must be 
reserved to it equal to that given to the Fleets of France and Great 
Britain.’ 

September 21st.—The Government’s Note to the British and French 
Governments ve participation in the Mediterranean Arrangement. 
(See Spain, The Powers and Non-Intervention). 

September 22nd.—Conversations at Geneva between the per- 
manent League delegate and the French Foreign Minister. (See 
Switzerland). 

The press, in welcoming the forthcoming visit of Signor Mussolini 
to Herr Hitler, emphasized that no aggressive designs were in con- 
templation ; on the contrary there was to be no closing of the doors 
to collaboration with other régimes. 

Count Ciano was understood to have given a verbal assurance to 
the British Chargé d’Affaires that no more Italian troop were being 
sent to Spain. 

September 24th.—Signor Mussolini left Rome for Munich, accom- 
panied by Count Ciano, Signor Starace, and the Minister for Popular 
Culture. 

The press pointed out that the meeting of the two dictators did 
not mean that the reinforced Italo-German solidarity was exclusive ; 
on the contrary, it was capable of being extended to others, and such 
wider collaboration was desired by both countries. 

Italy and Germany only asked to be respected instead of suspected, 
and wished that their actions and strivings to promote European peace 
should be judged with the same measure of fairness and impartiality 
as the activities of other countries were judged. 

_ September 25th.—The Giornale d'Italia, in an article by Signor 
Gayda (sent from Munich), declared that the two Governments of Italy 
and Germany consecrated their solidarity and dedicated their work to 
the service of European peace. But they intended this peace to be 
based on spiritual and concrete elements, which included four essentials. 
These were: (1) A complete understanding of and respect for Fascism 
and National-Socialism as ideological movements identified with the 
two States ; (2) Recognition of the right of the two countries to political, 
material, and moral parity with other great nations on every occasion ; 
(3) a greater sense of understanding of and respect for the rights of all 
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nations to live and progress; and (4) that all the European nations 
should reacquire a sense of their common civilization and help in the 
defence against subversive movements and the common danger. 
September 27th.—Accusations against Italy by Spanish Foreign 
Minister at Geneva. (See League of Nations). 
September 28th.—Signor Mussolini’s speech in Berlin. (See Germany, 
External Affairs). : 


Japan. 

September 15th.—The Foreign Office spokesman said that in her 
appeal to the League China had distorted the facts, and refuted state- 
ments that Japan had attacked non-combatants. It was the Chinese 
who had ordered all foreigners to leave Hongkew, and then attacked 
Japanese non-combatants there, and it was the Chinese who had bombed 
the International Settlement and occupied cultural buildings as 
military bases. 

As to Japan’s policy he repudiated the charge that she was 
destroying China’s political structure and preventing her unification. 
She desired China to be unified as a prerequisite to the establishment 
of a structure for world peace, but unification must be effected in a 
sound way. 

Japan aimed at causing China to reconsider her attitude and 
abandoning her policy of anti-Japanism. At Hankow and elsewhere 
peaceful Japanese were menaced by vicious propaganda, and he con- 
sidered that from the standpoint of humanity as well as that 
of self-defence Japan was justified in acting to compel China to 
reconsider her policy. 

September 16th.—It was stated in Tokyo that the American ban 
on transport of munitions in Government ships was welcomed as 
favouring Japan and handicapping China, and also because it would 
act as a deterrent upon the shipment of munitions generally and so 
prevent the awkward situation which would arise if U.S., or other 
foreign ships, were interfered with in the absence of a state of war. 

In reply to a question as to how they would deal with a foreign 
ship with a cargo of petrol for China the naval authorities said that 
for the present foreign ships would not be interfered with, no matter 
what they were carrying. 

September 18th.—The Foreign Office issued a warning that Chinese 
vessels suspected of having altered their registration would be stopped 
and examined. 

September 20th.—The Foreign Office spokesman stated that they 
hoped other Governments would follow the British example in co- 
operating with the Japanese Navy’s measures announced on 
September 18th. (He was referring to a British proposal, actually 
received on September 11th, that British merchant captains should 
be advised to submit to examination of their papers in the forbidden 
zone, on two conditions: (1) That if a British warship were in the 
vicinity the permission of her captain should be obtained ; and (2) 
that in the absence of a British warship the result of the Japanese 
enquiry should be reported to the British naval authorities at once). 

September 21st.—The Government’s reply to the British Note 
regarding the wounding of the British Ambassador to China was 
handed to the Ambassador in Tokyo. It was understood that the 
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naval enquiry had failed to establish definitely the identity of the 
aeroplane which made the attack. ; 

Representations by the British and U.S. Governments re air 
attacks on Nanking. (See Great Britain and U.S.A., External Affairs). 

September 22nd.—Protest from the U.S. Government in connection 
with bombing of Nanking. (See U.S.A., External Affairs). 

Representations by British and French Governments. (See 
France and Great Britain, External Affairs). 

The text of the Government’s Note to the British Government 
was published. This stated that ‘‘as a result of the most careful 
investigations it has been established that on August 26th, at 2.35 
p.m., two Japanese ‘planes machine-gunned and bombed two motor- 
cars which were believed in all sincerity to be military buses or trucks 
carrying officers or soldiers of the Chinese Army at a point 3 kilometres 
south-east of Kating, where Chinese forces were concentrated, and 
since August 18th, not only had Japanese aeroplanes made repeated 
attacks upon them, but a number of aerial combats between Japanese 
and Chinese ’planes had taken place.” 

Owing to the difficulties of conducting an investigation on the 
spot there had been some slight discrepancies in reports as to the position 
of the motor-car at the time, but “‘ it was ascertained that no Japanese 
aeroplane had made a machine-gun attack, or dropped a bomb in the 
locality where the Ambassador was first reported to have been wounded. 
However, a careful study made simultaneously by the Japanese and 
British authorities leads to the conclusion that the position of the 
motor-car in question might have been to the southward of Kating 
instead of six miles south of Taitsang, as stated in an earlier British 
report. 
“In the light of all these circumstances the Japanese Govern- 
ment consider that the incident may have been caused by Japanese 
‘planes which mistook the Ambassador’s motor as a military "bus or 
truck. As the wounding of the Ambassador may thus have been 
due to the action, however involuntary, of Japanese aircraft, the 
Japanese Government desire to convey to his Britannic Majesty’s 
Government a formal expression of their deep regret.”’ 

As to punishment, “it is needless to say,” said the Note, “ that 
the Government would take suitable steps whenever it was established 
that Japanese aviators killed or wounded, intentionally or through 
negligence, nationals belonging to a third country. . . . Instructions 
have been sent again to the Japanese forces in China to exercise the 
greatest care in safe-guarding non-combatants, it being the desire and 
policy of the Government to limit, as far as this can possibly be done, 
apn «ig to non-combatants resulting from the existence of hostilities 
in China.” 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs was handed a Note by the British 
Ambassador stating that he had forwarded the reply to London, and 
had “received instructions from his Majesty’s Government to state 
that they have received his communication with satisfaction and regard 
the incident as closed.” 

_ The Foreign Office spokesman informed the press that the Foreign 
Minister, in his reply to the representations made by the British and 
U.S. Ambassadors, had said that Japan’s policy remained unchanged ; 
non-combatants would not be attacked and foreign rights and interests 
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would not be infringed. Admiral Hasegawa’s intimation, it was 
explained, was merely intended to promote the safety of foreigners - 
he proposed to extend the scale of his attack and desired to avoid 
causing damage to foreign residents. 

September 24th.—A War Office spokesman stated that the capture 
of Paotingfu and Tsangchow would depress the moral of all the Chinese 
forces in Hopei, and also influence the course of events in Shantung 
and Shansi. The Japanese operations, he said, were only in the first 
stage and would be continued until Chinese insincerity had been properly 
and drastically chastised. 

The Cabinet decided not to send a representative to the meeting 
of the Committee of Twenty-Three on the ground that, as Japan did 
not belong to the League, she did not take any part in its political 
business ; also she did not consider that League intervention could 
settle the dispute. An adequate and proper formula for its solution 
would be found through direct negotiations between China and Japan. 

The Foreign Office spokesman stated that fresh orders had been 
sent to the Commanders in China enjoining them to safeguard the lives 
and property of non-combatants, especially those of neutral countries. 
He added that they were absolutely certain that their air squadrons, 
in bombing Nanking, were “definitely taking every precaution to 
protect the lives and property of other nations. . . .” 

September 25th.—General Mazaki, former Inspector-General of 
Military Instruction, was acquitted ‘‘ for lack of sufficient evidence ” 
of responsibility for the Army revolt of February, 1936. 

The War Office issued a statement showing that he had full know- 
ledge of and sympathized with the young officers’ agitation for the 
overthrow of the privileged classes and of the Government, but he had 
not headed the revolt and the Court found it had insufficient evidence 
for a conviction. 

The Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs received the British Ambas- 
sador, who informed him that he had received reports that a large 
number of non-combatants had been killed and wounded at Canton, 
and that at Nanking 22 fragments of bombs had fallen on the British 
Embassy. 

Sir Robert Craigie reminded Mr. Horinouchi of the undertaking 
given in the apology offered for the shooting of the Ambassador to 
China, and urged that instructions should be sent to Japanese airmen. 

The Minister replied that such orders had already been given, and 
repeated his assurances that new precautions would be taken. . 

Statement by military spokesman in Peking re possibility 0! 
cessation of hostilities. (See Sino-Japanese War, North China). 

September 27th.—The Foreign Office spokesman denied that large 
numbers of non-combatants had been killed and wounded at Canton, 
and said that, in six raids there, only military establishments (acro- 
dromes, munitions factories and barracks) had been attacked. He added 
that both there and in Nanking military establishments were not 
segregated, but planted in various places in business and residential 
quarters, but this was not understood abroad. He also declared that 
t was the duty of the Chinese Government to warn their people to 
evacuate places near military buildings. 

The spokesman stated, in addition, that nothing had been settled 
in law regarding aerial: warfare. At the Hague Conference in 1922, 
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when Italy, Japan and the U.S.A. proposed that the permissible 
objectives of attack should be concretely defined and enumerated, 
Britain and France had insisted that whatever could be called a military 
establishment might be bombed. 

Accusations against Japan and passing of resolution re aerial 
bombing by League Far Eastern Committee. (See League of Nations). 

September 28th.—The Navy Office spokesman informed the press 
that Geneva could not be acquitted of recklessness when it pronounced 
judgment, by the resolution condemning bombing of non-combatants, 
on the basis of newspaper reports and one-sided statements. 

He maintained that while Japan was making great sacrifices to 
bring the fighting to an end speedily, she had submitted to much 
military inconvenience owing to the precautions taken to restrict her 
attacks to Chinese armed forces and military establishments. He 
cited the warning given at Nanking and the delay in attacking the 
Canton-Hankow Railway as evidence of their desire to avoid injuring 
non-combatants. 

It was stated officially in Tokyo that the bombing of the Canton- 
Hankow Railway was postponed from early in September until the 
27th, in deference to the British Ambassador’s request that it should 
not be attacked until British missionaries and other foreigners in the 
interior had left. Munitions landed at Canton were being sent by rail 
to Nanking. 

The Foreign Office published a list of all the places Japanese 
airmen were ordered to attack in and around Nanking. They included, 
besides military establishments, the North Station and warehouses 
in its vicinity. 

The Minister for War reported to the Cabinet that Chinese Com- 
munist troops had taken part in the fighting in Shansi, and Red forces 
were threatening to disturb the Japanese rear there. 

The War Office issued an order prolonging indefinitely the period 
of service in the Army and reserves. 

The Admiralty issued a statement denying the reports that a 
Japanese submarine had torpedoed a number of Chinese junks off 
Hong-kong, and that survivors had been rescued by the Scharnhorst 
and landed at Hong-kong. It maintained that the liner had left 
Kobe on September 23rd for Manila and had not passed near Hong-kong. 

The spokesman of the Admiralty stated that the naval authorities 
had issued a stern warning to Japanese warships not to attack fishing 
boats, and that there had been no such cases. 


League of Nations. 
September 15th.—Dr. Wellington Koo addressed the Assembly 


on the subject of the Sino-Japanese hostilities, describing how the 
Lukouchiao incident, provoked by the Japanese, had been seized by 
them as a pretext for starting large-scale military operations. Their 
real aim was shown in the occupation of Tientsin and Peking, and 
within a few days they had also invaded Shanghai, in the hope of 
coercing the Chinese Government to submission. 

After describing some of the air raids, resulting in the killing of 
hundreds of civilians, he declared that Japan had been pursuing a 
fixed programme of territorial expansion on the Asiatic mainland. 
The pretext that pressure of population was driving her afield could 
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be dismissed. Forty years of control of Formosa had induced less 
than 250,000 Japanese to settle there; thirty years in Korea had 
brought only half a million. 

Nor did Japan lack raw materials ; she was supplied with cotton 
from the U.S.A., with oil from America and the East Indies, with ore 
from India and Malaga, wool from Australia, and wood pulp from 
Canada and Scandinavia. Little went to her from China ; though 
China had sought economic co-operation. 

Japan’s idea of peace was the Pax Japonica, and Dr. Koo pointed 
out its dangers. She aimed at the elimination of foreign interests 
and the expulsion of the European Powers and the U.S.A. fromtheir 
territorial possessions in Asia. The illegal blockade of the coast was 
the thin end of the wedge against the freedom of the seas. If they 
thought that Asia’s problems were not Europe’s, let them remember 
that peace was indivisible, and also that, in the words of the Covenant, 
a war against one member was the concern of the whole League. 

He therefore asked that the members should take note of this 
policy of armed aggression and should denounce it ; that they should 
denounce the practice of indiscriminate bombing, and repudiate the 
blockade of the coast. Finally, the Chinese Government appealed for 
urgent action by the League, invoking Articles 10, 11, and 17. 

September 16th.—The Council adopted a resolution submitted by 
a Committee of three (representatives of Latvia, Rumania, and Sweden) 
agreeing to the British Government carrying out the study of the 
problem of Palestine’s status while concentrating on a solution involving 
the partition of the territory. 

The resolution also pointed out that the Mandate remained in 
force until it should be otherwise decided, and placed on record that 
the Council had deferred consideration of the substance of the question 
until it should be in a position to deal with it as a whole. 

The Council, in private session, decided to refer the Chinese 
appeal to the Advisory Committee set up on February 24th, 1933. 
Dr. Koo accepted the proposal on the understanding that the Council 
remained seized of the appeal itself, and that his Government retained 
the right to ask the Council to take action in accordance with Article 17. 

On the Spanish question, Sefior Negrin formulated the most 
energetic protest of his Government against examining and deciding 
upon questions concerning the Mediterranean at an _ international 
conference at which Spain was not represented, both because of her 
position as a Mediterranean Power, and because Spanish ships had 
been the principal victims. The most serious limitation of the measures 
taken at Nyon was the complete and explicit exclusion of Spanish 
shipping from the system of collective protection. 

The aggressions, he continued, were the work of vessels belonging 
to a definite State, and the anonymous State was Italy. No one could 
ask Spain to accept as satisfactory arrangements which ignored these 
realities and were merely temporary shifts. 

M. Delbos pointed out that the matter of the submarine attacks 
was urgent, and further aspects of the question of the rights of Spain 
could be dealt with at an early date. 

September 18th.—Sefior Negrin submitted a resolution to the 
Assembly asking that those parts of the Secretary-General’s report 
relating to Spain should be referred to the Political (Sixth) Committe. 
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He traced the origin of intervention in Spain back to the collusion of 
the insurgents with foreign sympathizers even before the revolt, and 
said he possessed documents proving that only surprise tactics had at 
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cotton M first been contemplated by the military malcontents, but intervention 
th ore began as soon as these failed. 
from ~ He argued that the Powers, by their doctrine of non-intervention, 
hough #F had legalized the accomplished fact of an illegal intervention. They 
had tied the hands of the Spanish Government by denying it access to 
inted war materials and thereby prolonged the war. The original rebel 
crests army was now of little consequence and it was the non-Spanish com- 
itheir MH patant elements that now mattered ; according to his information the 
t was Italian forces were about to be doubled. 
they Sefior Negrin dismissed the idea that it was the victory or defeat 
mber of Bolshevism that was at stake; the real objectives were: The 
nant, # Balearic Islands, as a submarine base; Ceuta, whence guns could 
command Gibraltar; the Pyrenees, where measures could be taken 
this against France; and the mineral wealth of Spain. 
‘ould He asked the League to consider the problem in the light of the 
the following steps: the aggression to be recognized; the League to 
1 for examine the means to put an end to it; the Spanish Government to 
have the right of access to war materials; non-Spanish combatants 
I by to be withdrawn ; and Spain to participate in measures of security in 
os the Mediterranean. 
dee M. Delbos declared that it was essentially “‘ a peace crisis ’’’ and 
not a League crisis. ‘‘ Between us and those who accept neither the 
¥ spirit nor the methods of the League,’’ he said, ‘‘ means must be found 
hat of living at peace.” 
tion The Egyptian delegate made a statement strongly opposing any 
partition of Palestine. He claimed that, even under the Balfour 
ese Declaration, the creation of a Jewish State was clearly subject to the 
33. assent of the Arab majority. Long before the Royal Commission did 
cil so the whole world had realized that it was impossible to carry out 





the plan for a Jewish National Home with the consent of the people 


ned 4 
of Palestine. 
















17. 
ost September 20th.—Mr. Eden addressed the Assembly and began 
ing by referring to the urgent problems in a time of profound international 
nal anxiety. In two parts of the world war was being waged as fiercely 
er as at any time in history, and the influence of those conflicts affected 
ad all peoples, directly and indirectly. 
res ‘““ Let me take my own country as an example,” he went on. “ At 
sh the present moment the aggregate tonnage of the principal types of 
warships actually building for the British Navy exceeds 450,000 tons. 
ng I take no account in this figure of ships already launched this year, 
Id nor of a further 55,000 tons which Parliament has sanctioned, and 
se which will shortly be put in hand.” Naval personnel was also increasing 
at a rate unprecedented in time of peace, and the equipment of the 
KS Air Force was going forward, resulting in a formidable increase of 
In offensive as well as of defensive power. 
He mentioned these facts, not so much as evidence of Britain's 
+ determination to carry the programme through as an illustration of 





the consequences of the deterioration in international relations. They 
in England believed, as strongly as in 1919, that war was both wasteful 
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and futile. Conflict, whether internal or international, reduced the 
standard of life, but there seemed to be some who had not yet learnt 
that lesson. 

There was no dispute between nations that could not be settled 
by peaceful means. Britain, for her part, was ready to join in an 
agreement for the reduction and limitation of armaments, but until 
that time she must be prepared to be able to defend herself and the 
Commonwealth, and to carry out her international obligations. 

Turning to Spain, Mr. Eden said Britain would continue to support 
non-intervention—if that policy were abandoned Europe would be 
swept into deeper and more dangerous waters. “‘ A leaky dam,” he 
added, ‘‘ may yet serve its purpose, but we alone cannot decide the 
fate of this policy.” 

As to Nyon, he said he must emphasize that “ it was no desire of 
ours which kept one Mediterranean Power from the Conference,’’ and 
the arrangement made left room for adjustment in accordance with 
any suggestions which might be made. 

After referring to the opportunity missed in China by the failure 
to continue to pursue a policy of co-operation, resulting instead in 
“untold suffering for millions,” he turned to economic questions. 
Great Britain had been blamed for adopting protection, but he pointed 
out that the position was that since 1933 her imports had increased 
by well over 40 per cent., from a value of {675 million then to an 
estimate of nearly {1,000 million for the current year. She had also 
done what she could to remove barriers and had concluded many 
bilateral agreements. 

Along parallel lines the United States had during recent years 
adopted a vigorous policy for the reduction of trade barriers. Together 
the two countries took nearly 30 per cent. of the world’s import trade, 
and an agreement between them on a most-favoured-nation basis 
would be one of the most effective steps they could take in their own 
interests and in those of the whole world. 

Mr. Eden then expressed regret that some of the countries ‘‘ which 
have regarded themselves as at a disadvantage in respect of the supply 
of raw materials ’’ should have declined to take part in the work of the 
Raw Materials Committee. One important thing this work had shown 
was, however, that the problem of raw materials had little to do with 
colonies. All colonial territories taken together produced only about 
3 per cent. of the world’s supply of raw materials. 

He went on to make an offer on behalf of the British Government 
to enter into discussion with any Powers for an abatement of particular 
preferences in non-self-governing colonial territories where the prefer- 
ence could be shown to restrict international trade unduly, and added 
that the offer, being an extension of British policy as a whole, held good 
for the United Kingdom as well as for the Colonies. Such efforts, 
however, could be effective only if other countries, now ir. difficulties, 
were ready to modify their policies in such a way as to resume normal 
international trading relations and to restore confidence. . 

Differences in political ideology, he pointed out, need not stultify 
economic co-operation, or even prevent political tolerance—but one 
thing must be agreed: the common objective of policy should be the 
restoration of economic conditions; and in the political, as in the 
economic sphere, the world must choose peace. 
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Voting took place in the Assembly on the requests of Spain and 
Turkey to be considered eligible for re-election to the Council. (A 
two-thirds vote was necessary for eligibility to be gained). 

Spain secured only 23 votes, out of 52, and Turkey 25 votes, and 
thus failed. 

Peru and Iran were elected without opposition. 

It was learnt that the U.S. Government had decided to send a 

representative to the Advisory Committee on the Sino-Japanese 
conflict. 
September 21st.—The Advisory Committee to consider the Chinese 
appeal met and was attended by an U.S. delegate as observer. The 
Committee decided to ask four more States to be represented—China, 
Japan, Germany and Australia. 

The Assembly continued the discussion of the report of the Sec- 
retary-General, and Mr. Bruce, referring to the question of League 
reform, said experience had shown the impossibility of putting into 
operation the principles of the Covenant by the action of a League 
which did not include some of the greatest States in the world. He 
thought that the League could not in its existing condition proceed 
under Article 17, and urged that more use should be made of Article II, 
since under it any investigation could be made, any conciliation 
attempted, and any measure of constraint agreed upon; the co- 
operation of non-members could be freely sought and utilized at any 
stage. 
He suggested that the League should arrange for a conference of 
ihe Powers most vitally concerned in the Far East, whether members 
of the League or not, with a view to attempting to find a settlement 
of some kind. 

M. Litvinoff would not admit the argument that the League was 
powerless unless universal, and refused to accept the plea that it could 
not combat aggression because those guilty of it were not members. 

The States that in recent years had attacked other States had 
sought to justify their aggression as a struggle against Communism. 
He suspected that this type of anti-Communism had a geological meaning 
and signified a yearning for tin, mercury, copper, and other minerals. 
Yet these same countries had always received very willingly minerals 
and other raw materials from the Communist State. 

Anti-Communism could not be invoked in the case of Spain, 
because Communism was not installed there, and the Soviet sought no 
favour in Spain whatsoever. 

September 23rd.—The Assembly, dealing with the Palestine question 
in the 6th Committee, was addressed by Mr. de Valera, who opposed 
partition in any form and asked the Committee to refuse its approval 
to the scheme in advance. He did not believe, however, that there 
could be any satisfactory solution; irreconcilables could not be 
reconciled. 

Lord Cranborne reminded the Committee that the British Govern- 
ment intended to proceed as rapidly as possible with the investigation 
they had been authorized by the Council to make, while making all 
reserves with regard to the assumptions that had formed the basis of 
the arguments in advance in the debate. 

The delegates of Iraq and Iran maintained that it would be a 
mistake to attempt to solve the problem of the Jews in Europe con- 
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currently with the problem in Palestine. They should be separated, 
and the Jewish problem should be the subject of special consideration. 

The Iraq delegate said the whole idea of introducing Jewish immi- 
gration into Palestine was based on false reasoning, and Palestine must 
not become the victim in the search for a solution of the Jewish 
problem. 

The Third Committee met and discussed a draft resolution sub- 
mitted by the delegates of Belgium, Denmark, Finland, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland, recommending the conclusion of a 
convention on defence expenditure publicity, and that members of 
the League should themselves establish national supervision of the 
manufacture of and trade in arms. 

Mr. Walter Elliot urged the need for realism. The ultimate aim 
of his Government was the general limitation and, if possible, reduction 
of armaments by general agreement. They supported the resolution, 
and had already done something in concluding the Naval Agreements 
with Germany and the U.S.S.R., but for general negotiations a further 
period of waiting was necessary. 

Nations might be bled white by silver bullets as well as by leaden 
ones. It was not for lack of other tasks that nations had begun to 
arm; but without peace and the safeguarding of peace, not only the 
future but the present would be lost. 

September 24th.—In the resumed discussion on the Palestine 
Mandate, Mr. de Valera said he wished to make it clear that he accepted 
the Report of the Permanent Mandates Commission ; he insisted, 
however, that the study of the problem by the competent authorities 
should not be conducted solely on the assumption that partition 
afforded the only solution. 

The Committee decided to report to the Assembly that it was 
convinced the problem would be equitably settled, account being taken 
of legitimate interests to the fullest possible extent. 

September 27th.—In the Political (Sixth) Committee the Spanish 
Foreign Minister maintained that the League ought to recognize Spain 
as the victim of Italian and German aggression, and argued that the 
rights of international law ought to be restored to the Valencia 
Government. 

He quoted many cases of aggression, supporting them with details, 
and read speeches and telegrams by Signor Mussolini and Herr Hitler in 
open support of General Franco. He had information, he said, that 
the Italian Government were preparing to send to Spain ‘‘ another 
expeditionary force, even bigger than that which is now fighting, in 
order to break the splendid resistance of our Asturian soldiers.”’ 

After ridiculing the practice of describing such invasion as though 
it were merely a “ conflict between two parties in Spain,” Sefior del Vayo 
declared that the democracies, by their acquiescence, were building 
up new dangers for themselves. What was going on was the “ carrying 
out of a methodical plan of intervention on an ascending scale, through 
a series of partial and even bigger aggressions, in order to seize and 
consolidate positions for the day on which the guns will go off.”’ 

He asked that the League should examine means of ending the 
aggression, that foreign troops should be withdrawn, that Spain should 
take part in the measures of security in the Mediterranean, and that 
the Government should be allowed to buy the arms they required. 
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The Far Eastern Advisory Committee met and, after discussion 
passed a resolution regarding ‘‘ the aerial bombardment of open towns 
in China by Japanese aircraft,” in which it expressed “its profound 
distress at the loss of life caused to innocent civilians, including great 
numbers of women and children as a result of such bombardment, 
solemnly condemns such acts, and declares that they have aroused 
horror and indignation throughout the world.”’ 

During the discussion Dr. Wellington Koo gave details of Japanese 
operations in China, and said their forces there had recently been 
increased to 350,000. Japan was revealing more openly her real aim, 
which was the complete subjugation of China. 

As to what the League could do, it could at least point out the 
wrongdoer to the world, and make it clear where its own sentiments 
were, so as to reinforce the universal desire of the civilized world for 
the immediate abandonment of the illegal and inhuman methods 
used by Japan. 

Lord Cranborne said he would discuss the whole Far Eastern 
conflict later, but there was one step that could be taken at once, and 
he hoped the Committee, “in unmistakable terms,’’ would express 
its opinion on the practice of indiscriminate bombing. 

‘Words cannot express,”’ he went on, “ the feeling of profound 
horror with which the news of these raids has been received by the 
whole civilized world. They are often directed against places far from 
the actual area of hostilities. The military objective, where it exists, 
seems to take a completely second place. The main object seems to 
be to inspire terror by the indiscriminate slaughter of civilians.”’ 

The British Government had reserved all their rights as regards 
holding the Japanese responsible for the consequences of such bombing, 
he said, “‘ but this is a matter which goes far beyond the interests of 
any single nationality. The extension of air bombing in China repre- 
sents a menace not only to the unhappy people who are suffering so 
grievously from it to-day, but to the whole world.”” Lord Cranborne 
concluded by saying that his Government hoped the Committee would 
condemn such practices in no uncertain terms: “ their effect on world 
opinion is, I suggest, a factor which those responsible would do well to 
take into account.” 

M. Delbos, Herr Sandler, and M. Litvinoff also expressed agree- 
ment with the British view and voiced the concern of their Governments. 

The Second Committee discussed the report of the Economic 
Committee and heard the views of India, France, the Netherlands, 
Poland, and Portugal. 

The question of League reform was discussed both by the special 
committee examining the application of the principles of the Covenant, 
and by the Committee dealing with the finances of the League. 

The latter decided to set up a sub-committee to report as to what 
should be done to deal with Governments which withdrew from the 
League leaving their contributions unpaid. 

September 28th.—The Assembly adopted unanimously the resolution 
of the Far Eastern Committee condemning the bombing of Chinese towns. 

Belgium was elected to the non-permanent membership of the 
Council by 47 votes out of 52, the other 5 being blank or spoiled papers. 

The Political Committee failed to reach agreement on the draft 
of a resolution to be adopted on the question of Spain. The drafting 
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committee was divided on the question as to whether the claims made 
by the Spanish delegate (an end of non-intervention, a declaration 
that Spain was the victim of external aggression, etc.), should be 
mentioned or not. 

Mr. Elliot, the British delegate, put forward a draft suggesting 
another urgent appeal that the Non-Intervention Powers should honour 
their pledges, failing which the whole question of non-interventiop 
would be renewed. 

Senor del Vayo said any text must contain the points laid dow) 
in the Assembly by Sefior Negrin. M. Delbos opposed this view, and 
M. Litvinoff supported it. As agreement seemed impossible, it was 
decided to defer further consideration of the problem till the following 
morning. 

Sefior del Vayo then appealed again for the raising of the arms 
embargo, saying it was not a local, but an international war. Non- 
intervention had brought the Spanish people no constructive outlook 
no hope, but there was still time for the injustice to be righted. 

M. Delbos admitted the partial breakdown of non-intervention, 
but said that, nevertheless, “‘ thanks to the policy of non-intervention 
European peace, in spite of a thousand threats and dangers, has so far 
been safeguarded, and time gained for peace is never gained in vain. 
The fact that the non-intervention undertakings had been vitiated in 
their application was an extra reason why they should do everything 
possible to make their application a reality. 

Mr. Elliot continued this argument. There had been breaches oi 
the Agreement, on both sides, but the great disaster of a local war had 
not become the even greater one of a general war. In spite of the 
gravity of the situation he could not believe that the members of the 
Committee really thought that the policy of non-intervention ws 
doomed. If it were abandoned Europe would be swept into more 
dangerous waters. 

The Mediterranean situation was easier than it had been for some 
time ; France and Great Britain were even at that moment using their 
best endeavours in Rome and elsewhere to ensure that the improvement 
was consolidated and used as the basis for further progress. 

M. Litvinoff pointed out that it was illegal for arms to go to rebels, 
and it was illegal to prevent arms going to the lawful Government 
As non-intervention was being openly violated should not the parties 
be warned that if the supply of arms to the rebels did not cease a much 
larger supply would be sent to the Government ? 

The Second Committee resumed the discussion of the Report 0! 
the Economic Committee, and the British delegate outlined the economic 
policy of his Government, both in relation to world trade and to raw 
materials. 


New Zealand. 

September 28th.—The Budget for 1938 was published and showed 
revenue at {34,778,000, and expenditure at {£34,427,000. Defence 
was estimated to cost £1,600,000, and increase of £408,000, to be spent 
mainly on the Air Force. 


The Netherlands. 
September 21st.—The Budget for 1938 was published and showed 
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expenditure at 703 million florins odd and revenue at nearly 690 


millions. The cost of defence was placed at 25} millions more than 


in 1937. 
The Speech from the Throne at the opening of the States-General 


referred to the necessity of strengthening the military forces in Holland 
and the East Indies. : 

The Minister of Finance stated that special measures would be 
necessary to cover the extra expense of the Government's defence 
plans. ( These included the raising of the annual contingent of conscripts 
from 19,500 to 32,000, and the lengthening of the first period of training 
from 8$ to 11 months). 


Palestine. 
September 25th.—An Arab landlord in North Palestine, who was 


a Christian, was fatally shot at his house near Nazareth, and an Arab 
landbroker, living near Acre, was also murdered. 

September 26th.—Mr. Lewis Andrews, District Commissioner of 
Galilee, and a British police constable who was accompanying him 
were shot and killed at Nazareth by three men described as Arabs. 
Mr. Pirie-Gordon, the Assistant Commissioner, who was with them, 
escaped injury. 

Mr. Andrews had been on the “ black list ” of the terrorists for 
some time. 

The Arab Higher Committee issued a statement expressing “ horror 
and condemnation of this painful incident,’ and saying it believed the 
Arab public would share its regret and condemnation. 

The police arrested some 100 persons in the district. 


September 27th.—A reward of {10,000 was offered for information 
leading to the apprehension of the murderers. 


Poland. 


September 17th.—Anti-Jewish demonstrations and outrages were 
reported from several parts of the country, and members of the Unity 
Movement took part in activities against Jewish students in universities 
and schools. 


Portugal. 
September 21st.—The Diano de Noticias, in a leading article, re- 


ferred to the country’s attitude to the Spanish war and the Mediter- 
ranean and said that, ‘‘ to appreciate the present position The Times, 
which defended so brilliantly Lord Baldwin’s foreign policy at a critical 
period, need only paraphrase his remark that the British frontier is 
on the Rhine. Portugal’s frontier is the Mediterranean. The enemy 
a Spain from the East must be repelled and drowned for ever 
in the sea.” 


Rumania. 
September 22nd.—The Minister of Commerce and _ Industry 


announced that foreigners who had come to the country since 1918 
would have to leave owing to the unemployment among Rumanians. 
Circulars were also sent to the leading enterprises, including oil firms, 
in Transylvania requesting them to employ 50 per cent. Rumanians 
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in their administrative and technical staff and 75 per cent. in their 
unskilled personnel, within three months’ time. 

September 27th.—The Governor of the National Bank met the 
Governors of the Banks of Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia in cop. 
ference in Bucarest and discussed a proposal for the creation of a Little 
Entente Equalization Fund, and the granting of reciprocal exchange 
facilities to increase trade between the three countries. 

Meeting of representatives of the Little Entente at Geneva. (Seg 
Switzerland). 


South Africa. 

September 15th.—The press was very critical of Mr. te Water's 
action in making a statement in Canada regarding the colonial question, 
the Cape Argus remarking that diplomats were not sent oversea “ to 
cultivate and express their own views on a matter of international 
concern, but to represent and speak for their country with calculated 
caution and with the authority of their Government and people.” 

General Hertzog stated at Pretoria that the Union was not opposed 
to friendly discussion of the German claims ‘‘ when the right time 
comes.”’ 

The Cape Times pointed out that the proviso was significant, for 
the importance of Mr. te Water’s statement seemed to lie in his apparent 
belief that the time was now or soon would be ripe for discussion. 


Spain. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

September 16th.—Some 40 persons were arrested in Valencia on 
suspicion of belonging to General Franco’s ‘‘ Fifth Column.” 

Madrid was shelled, after a respite of two weeks. The frontier 
station of Port Bou was bombed by five insurgent aeroplanes. 

September 20th.—Fighting broke out again in Madrid, when the 
Government forces exploded a mine under the insurgent positions in 
the University City. 

The Government launched a new offensive on the Badajoz-Cordoba 
border. 

September 22nd.—Government forces claimed to have crossed the 
border into Badajoz, and to have captured several villages. 

General Franco issued a decree ordering the opening of all the 
universities in the areas under his control, and the establishment in 
centres without universities of classes for special courses. 

September 23rd.—The insurgents renewed their advance on Gijon 
and fighting was reported over a wide front. 

September 24th.—Reports were current that General Franco had 
deprived Colonel Troncoso of his post as Military Governor of Irun. 

September 25th.—Salamanca headquarters claimed a_ further 
advance west of Zuera, threatening the Government air base at Tardi- 
enta ; also the occupation of three places on the road to Gijon, some 
six miles east of Ribadesella. 

On the Aragon front the Government reported a success south- 
east of Jaca, with the capture of 300 prisoners. 

It was announced in Madrid that a plot, involving an organization 
of over 7,000 people of the “ fifth column ”’ living in the city, had been 
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discovered, and 160 arrests made. The control of the organization 
was stated to be in the hands of military officers and of refugees residing 
in the Chilean and Argentine Embassies, including a Chilean merchant. 

Senor Valladares, a former Premier, and Sefior Maura, son of a 
former Premier, returned to Valencia from France, where they had 
been in exile. They were known as Moderate Republicans. 

Statement by Chargé d’Affaires of Chile regarding the Madrid plot. 
(See External Affairs). 

September 26th.—In the Ledn sector the insurgents reached points 
near the Asturian border and the crest of the Cantabrian Cordillera. 

Severe fighting was reported from the extreme north of the Aragon 
front in the Pyrenean Valley of the River Gallego. North of Saragossa 
the insurgents began a counter-attack in the Zuera sector. 

September 27th.—The Government forces reported an advance 
north of Huesca, cutting the railway to Jaca and converging on that 


town. 
The insurgents occupied Ribadasella. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

September 17th.—It was learnt that General Franco had sent a 
telegram congratulating Herr Hitler on his speech of September 13th 
in the name of all Spaniards “ who are fighting the Communist 
barbarity.”’ 

The British destroyer Fearless was bombed, but not hit, by an 
aeroplane which flew off in the direction of Gijon. 

General Franco’s headquarters issued a communiqué stating that 
they had irrefutable proof that at least two of the pirate submarines 
in the Mediterranean belonged to the Soviet Fleet. These two had 
recently been at Alicante, and their mother ship had left them there 
and gone to Odessa for munitions and stores. 

September 18th.—Sefior Negrin’s speech in the League Assembly. 
(See League of Nations). 

Attempt to seize the Government submarine C2 at Brest. (See 


France, External Affairs). 
September 20th.—Arrest of the Military Governor of Irun. (See 


France, External Affairs). 

General Franco’s Administration sent a Note to the League 
challenging Sefior Negrin’s statement about foreign intervention and 
stating that the insurrection was a national movement in its origin. 
Only when the Madrid Government fell into the hands of the Reds and 
international brigades were formed did General Franco accept the 
enrolment of foreign volunteers. 

September 21st.—The French liner Koutoubia reported that she 
had been attacked by an aeroplane, but not hit, near the Balearic 
Islands, and a British warship went to her assistance and escorted her 
for some distance. 

The chief of General Franco’s Diplomatic Office received from the 
British Embassy at Hendaye a protest against a statement made on 
September 11th by General de Llano, regarding the British Consul at 
Santander. (The General accused Mr. Bates of refusing to aid all 
adherents of the Right who appealed to him when Santander was in 


the hands of the republicans). 
The protest pointed out that the Consul was instrumental in 
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arranging the evacuation of over 2,200 people, of whom 1,082 were 
Spaniards, and had induced the Military Governor to remove the 
hostages from the prison-ship in the harbour, where they were jp 
danger. 

September 21st.—In reply to a message from the British Embassy 
asking about 2,000 prisoners held at Gijon, the Governor, who was 
reported to be an Anarchist, stated that they were perfectly safe, but 
that if insurgent air raids continued, and there was a prospect of Gijon 
being captured, it might be necessary for him to protect them from 
the fury of the populace. Any execution of hostages would be against 
his will. (The British Embassy had offered to do anything it could to 
alleviate the condition of the prisoners, such as acting as intermediary 
with Salamanca). 

September 22nd.—The French Consul at Malaga was stated to 
have been forbidden to leave the Consulate by the insurgent authorities, 
on the ground that he had been in personal contact with the Govern- 
ment authorities before the town was captured by the insurgents. 

The Salamanca Government was understood io have renewed, 
in writing, a previous request to the British Government for permission 
to establish consulates in the U.K. 


September 24th.—The Salamanca Government replied to the 
British message regarding the prisoners at Gijon, that they must regret- 
fully refuse the offer of mediation. 

September 25th.—The Chilean Chargé d’Affaires informed the 
Valencia Government that he repudiated the charge that the head- 
quarters of the “ fifth column ’’ conspiracy was in the Embassy, and 
said that the Chilean accused of leadership of the plot did not enjoy 
Chilean nationality. 

The Argentine Chargé d’Affaires also protested and said that if 
any person had abused the privilege of Argentine nationality he would 
be delivered to justice. 

The Italian ““ Blue Arrow’ Brigade was reported to have joined 
the ‘‘ Black Arrow’”’ Brigade and to be forming part of a division 
operating in the Saragossa sector. 

September 27th.—The Spanish steamer Cabo Sacratif, carrying 
wheat from Russia to Valencia, was reported to have put into Naples 
owing to the majority of the crew declaring for General Franco. 

Sefior del Vayo’s speech in the Political Committee of the League 
Assembly and request for League intervention. (See League of Nations). 

September 28th.—Sefior del Vayo’s speech in the League Committee. 
(See League of Nations). 


THE POWERS AND NON-INTERVENTION. 


September 15th.—It was stated in Rome that the next move in 
the Mediterranean problem rested with Great Britain and France, as 
the conveners of the conference. 

The Stampa stated that the conference and its conclusions had 
seriously changed for the worse the international situation. “‘ We 
seem,’’ it said, ‘‘ to be back in the days of Mr. Baldwin, when Eden 
was supreme master of foreign policy. As long as Eden is head of the 
Foreign Office we must always be on our guard.” 
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Events at Geneva, it added, had been utilized by the Foreign 
Office in its “shady and untrustworthy” policy of working against 
Italy. 
September 16th.—Seior Negrin’s speech in the League Council. 
(See League of Nations). 

September 17th.—The British and French Governments informed 
the Non-Intervention Committee that they had decided to discontinue 
their naval patrols off the Spanish coast, in view of the changed cir- 
cumstances. This left in operation only that part of the scheme under 
which neutral observers were embarked in specified ports by all ships 
of non-intervention countries which were bound for Spain, their duty 
being to supervize the unloading and report any breach of the Agreement. 

The representatives of the Nyon Conference Powers met in Geneva 
and signed a supplementary Arrangement extending to surface vessels 
and to aircraft the measures for suppressing piracy. It was to hold 
eood whether an attack was made on the high seas or in territorial 
waters, the Powers taking part giving their own instructions as to the 
action to be taken by their warships in their own waters. 

General Franco’s communiqué accusing Russia of piracy. (See 
Spain, External Affairs). 

September 18th.—The text of the new Agreement was published 
in Geneva. This stated that it was to be regarded as an integral part 
of the Nyon Arrangement, and applied to any attack by a surface 
vessel or an aircraft upon any merchant vessel in the Mediterranean 
not belonging to either of the Spanish parties, ‘‘ when such attack was 
accompanied by a violation of the humanitarian principles embodied 
in the rules of international law with regard to warfare at sea.”’ 

Any surface vessel engaged in the protection of merchant shipping 
which witnessed an attack of that kind would: (1) if the attack was 
committed by an aircraft, open fire on the aircraft ; (2) if the attack 
was committed by a surface vessel, intervene “to resist it ’’ within 
the limits of its powers, summoning assistance if such was available 
and necessary. 

In territorial waters each Power would give instructions as to 
action to be taken by its own warships “in the spirit of the present 
Agreement.”’ 

Sefior Negrin’s speech in the League Assembly re the intervention 
of Italy. (See League of Nations). 

_ September 19th.—Count Ciano’s statement to the British and 
French Chargés d’ Affaires re Italian participation in the Nyon Arrange- 
ment. (See Italy, External Affairs). 

September 21st.—A revised set of rules was published governing 
the operation of the sea observation scheme. They provided for (a) 
the grant, from October 1st, to ships proceeding to Spanish ports by 
certain routes of alternative ports at which they would be authorized 
to embark observing officers; and (b) the substitution of Falmouth 
for Brest as an observation port as from October 15th. 

_ Any ship which passed through the Straits of Gibraltar in either 
direction would embark an observing officer at Gibraltar before calling 
at any Spanish port. 

_ An official statement was issued in Rome announcing that Count 
Ciano had had further conservations with the British and French 
Chargés d’Affaires, and that the latter had “‘ proposed in the names of 
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their respective Governments that naval experts of the three Powers 
should meet at Paris at an early date to determine practical modifica- 
tions to be made in the Arrangement reached at Nyon in order to allow 
Italian participation. Count Ciano has taken note of the declarations 
made to him and has communicated to the two Chargés d’ Affaires the 
Fascist Government’s agreement to the meeting proposed by Paris 
and London. The Fascist Government have kept the Government of 
the Reich informed of the present turn of events.” 

German press comment on the results of the Nyon Conference, 
(See Germany, External Affairs). 

September 22nd.—Conversations at Geneva between M. Delbos 
and the Italian delegate to the League re intervention in Spain. (See 
Switzerland). 

September 24th.—The British Chargé d’Affaires in Rome was 
instructed to tell Count Ciano that the British Government were in 
full agreement with the proposal of M. Delbos (made in conversation 
with the Italian delegate to the League) that steps should be taken by 
discussions between the three Governments to deal with the question 
of non-intervention. 

September 27th.—A meeting was held in Paris of naval experts of 
France, Great Britain and Italy, to consider measures for the pro- 
tection of merchant shipping in the Mediterranean against piratical 
attack. 

Remarks of the Frankfurter Zeitung regarding non-intervention 
and the need of keeping the Soviet out of any conference of the Mediter- 
ranean Powers. (See Germany, External A ffatrs). 


Switzerland. 

September 22nd.—M. Delbos had two conversations at Geneva with 
the Italian permanent League delegate and was understood to have 
asked for guarantees that Italy would not take control of the Balearic 
Islands and that Italian soldiers would not stay indefinitely in Spain ; 
also for an undertaking that no more Italian soldiers would land in 
that country. 

In particular, M. Delbos was believed to have declared that some- 
thing more than promises and assurances (as to the Italian troops) 
was needed. Signor Bova-Scoppa insisted that withdrawal, if agreed 
on, should be from both sides, and M. Delbos gave emphatic assurances 
that such a guarantee would be given and carried out promptly by 
France. 

Signor Bova-Scoppa was believed to have given assurances on all 
these points, and, at the same time, to have emphasized the Italian 
demand for equality of rights in the Mediterranean. M. Delbos re- 
peated that both the British and French Governments were ready to 
pass on to the Nyon Powers any practical suggestions from Italy, which 
would have a sympathetic hearing, and emphasized that it was through 
no desire of theirs that Italy had not been at the Conference. 

The French Minister was also understood to have asked on what 
terms Italy would resume co-operation with the League, and to have 
received the reply that the chief conditions were recognition of the 
Italian occupation of Abyssinia and of full equality of rights in the 
Mediterranean and elsewhere. 

September 27th.—The representatives of the Little Entente met in 
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Geneva and a communiqué stated that they were in full agreement on 
all questions of foreign policy. 


ey. 

September 18th.—The Kamutay met specially to ratify the Nyon 
\rrangement, a session for this purpose being necessary because of 
the undertaking assumed by Turkey with reference to the entry of 
British and French warships into Turkish waters and ports in the 
performance of their patrol duties. 

September 28th.—The resignation of the Prime Minister, who was 
on leave for reasons of health, was officially announced. 


US.A. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

September 17th.—In his speech at the Washington celebration of 
the anniversary of the signing of the Constitution Mr. Roosevelt em- 
phasized that their Constitution was a layman’s document, not a lawyer's 
contract, and, ‘‘ Contrary to the belief of many Americans, the Con- 
stitution said nothing about any power of the Supreme Court to declare 
legislation unconstitutional, nor does it mention the number of Judges 
for the Court. Again and again the Convention voted down proposals 
to give Justices of the Court a veto over legislation.” 

After a reference to the “ time lag’”’ in their judiciary system he 
said: ‘‘ We will no longer be permitted to sacrifice each generation in 
turn while the law catches up with life.” They could no longer afford 
the luxury of a 20-year lag, and he gave some illustrations of this: 
“ For 20 years,”’ he said, “‘ the odd man on the Supreme Court refused 
to admit that the State minimum wage laws for women were con- 
stitutional. A few months ago, after my Message to the Congress on 
the rejuvenation of the judiciary, the odd man admitted that the Court 
had been wrong—for all those 20 years—and overruled himself.’’ 

He therefore asked the American people to “ exalt the glorious 
simplicity of the purposes of the Constitution ’’ rather than a century 
of complicated legalism. 

September 21st.—The Navy Department issued orders providing 
for the reorganization of the Fleet on tactical lines, to give the greatest 
possible battle efficiency, instead of, as hitherto, on administrative lines. 

All destroyers attached to the scouting force would be transferred 
to the battle force, so as to form a total force of 12 battleships, 9 cruisers 
of 7,500 tons, and 42 destroyers. The scouting force would consist of 
3 old battleships (Texas, Arkansas, and Wyoming), 16 cruisers of 


J 


10,000 tons, 17 aircraft squadrons, and air tenders. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

September 16th.—The Secretary of the Treasury announced that 
he had invited Sir Frederick Phillips, an Under-Secretary of the British 
Treasury, to come to Washington for a general discussion on financial 
problems. 

On learning of the decision of the League Council regarding the 
Chinese appeal, Mr. Hull stated that the Government would carefully 
consider any invitation given by it to discuss the war in the Far East. 
He declined to speculate on what their decision was likely to be. 

It was announced that Mr. Hull had instructed diplomatic agents 
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to inform all foreign Governments that ‘‘ When and if a promising 
opportunity comes to bring about a halt in the armaments race by 
agreement, I hope this Government will be able to share in the leader. 
ship of that move. Through every source of persuasion, in every act 
of policy, this Government is exerting itself in an effort to safeguard 
against having an armaments race develop into a catastrophic war. . . . 
I think maintenance of a most zealous and insistent emphasis upon 
economic questions may serve to bring nearer the day when the 
armaments race can be halted.” 

September 17th.—President Roosevelt, speaking at Washington 
at the celebration of the 150th anniversary of signing of the Consti- 
tution, referred at length to the challenge to democracy made by the 
dictator Governments, both Fascist and Communist. He did not 
deny that the methods of the challengers had obtained for many of 
those living under them material things they did not obtain under 
democracies which they had failed to make function, that order pre- 
vailed “ even though maintained by fear at the expense of liberty and 
individual rights.’’ So “their leaders laugh at all Constitutions, 
predict the copying of their own methods, and prophesy the early end 
of democracy throughout the world.” 

Both that attitude and that prediction were denied, he went on, 
by those of them who still believed in democracy—that is, by the 
overwhelming majority of the nations of the world, and by the over- 
whelming majority of the people of the world. Modern men and 
women would not tamely commit to one man or to one group the 
permanent conduct of their government; eventually they would 
insist not only the right to choose who should govern them, but also 
upon a periodic reconsideration of that choice by the free exercise of 
the ballot. 

Also, the state of world affairs brought about by these new forms 
of government threatened civilization, and armaments and deficits 
piled up together. Trade barriers multiplied and merchant ships were 
threatened on the high seas, and fear spread throughout the world. 
““The people of America,” he declared, ‘“ are rightly determined to 
keep that growing menace from our shores. The known and measurable 
danger of becoming involved in war we face confidently. As to that, 
your Government knows your mind and you know your Government's 
mind.,”’ 

But even more foresight and intelligence were required to meet 
the subtle attack which the spreading of dictatorship made upon the 
morale of democracy. There were those who really feared the majority 
rule, who wanted the old forms of economic and social control to remain 
in a few hands, asking themselves why they should be against a pluto- 
cratic dictatorship which would perpetuate their control. And there 
were those who were impatient at the processes of constitutional 
democracies, and not sure that some vague form of proletarian dictator- 
ship was not the quickest road to Utopia overnight. Both types were 
equally dangerous. 

The American form of government, he declared, must meet the 
‘‘ insistence of the great mass of our people that economic and social 
security and the standard of American living be raised from what they 
are to levels which the people know our resources justify.” Only by 
succeeding in that could the worthiness of democracy be insured 
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against doubt and the illusion that dictatorship was the necessary 
price of efficiency. 
Mr. Roosevelt also went into the question of the interpretation 
‘the Constitution by the Supreme Court. (See Internal Affairs). 
September 18th.—The President received the Chinese Ambassador, 
who discussed with him the possibly damaging effect to China of the 
embargo on shipments of war material by Government vessels. 

September 19th.—Mr, Hull, in a speech in New York, said that in 
country after country life seemed to have no organized end except 
that of war preparation, and it was with this situation that all lovers 
of peace must reckon with and overcome. 

It was a great temptation to believe that peace could be had by 
maintaining isolation, both in peace and war, and this was a sound 
determination and should not be relaxed; but a policy of complete 
isolation would in its ultimate effects be as ineffective as the opposite 
extreme of ill-advised intervention would be unwise. 

The U.S.A. stood somewhat apart from the deep fears and 
hostilities found in the world, and that gave it a great opportunity to 
be a leader in the effort to make effective the conditions of peace and 
sanity. 

Mr. Hull also broadcast a warning of the dangers of extreme 
isolation, saying that ‘“‘ We must make our contribution toward the 
realization of conditions upon which peace everywhere can be main- 
tained, or ultimately we shall have to sustain and protect ourselves 
amid an outside world ridden by war and force. Is it not evident that 
ifthe rule of law gives way to international anarchy the security of this 
country would become seriously jeopardised ? Any nation which shows 
no concern for the safety or activities of its nationals abroad would 
soon expose itself to the flouting of even elementary rights.” 

September 20th.—It was announced that the American Minister 
to Switzerland would attend the meeting of the League Advisory 
Committee on the Sino-Japanese conflict, but that “the American 
Government feel constrained to observe that they cannot take upon 
themselves those responsibilities which devolve, from the fact of their 
membership, upon those States which are members of the League.” 
They would be prepared, however, to consider any definite proposals 
the League might address to them, but not “ policies or plans sub- 
mitted to them in terms of hypothetical inquiry.” 

Mr. Hull announced that the Ambassador in Tokyo had been 
instructed to make, and had made, a protest against the declared 
intention of Japan to destroy Nanking. 

He told the press that there was no authority in international, or 
in any other law, for the threatened bombing, or for the warning to 
the diplomatic representatives to leave the city. The Government, 
he indicated, considered it of first importance to maintain official 
contact with the Chinese Government. 

__ In reply to questions, he said that the duties of the Ambassador 
in Nanking and his staff could, and would, be carried on from the 
U.S. gunboat Luzon, to which they had been instructed to retire. 

September 22nd,—Mr. Hull announced that the communications 
made to the Japanese Government by the Ambassador in Tokyo and 
to the Japanese Ambassador in Washington had been followed by a 
-more formal” protest. This read: ‘“‘ The American Government 
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objects both to such jeopardizing of the lives of its nationals and oj 
non-combatants generally, and to the suggestion that its officials ang 
nationals now residing in and around Nanking should withdraw from 
areas in which they are lawfully carrying on their legitimate activities,” 

The bombing of an area with a large civil population was “ yp. 
warranted and contrary to the principles of law and humanity ” ; als 
the time allowed for withdrawal was inadequate, and Japanese operat- 
tions were over so wide an area that there could be no assurance that 
even at points to which they might withdraw foreigners and non- 
combatants would be safe. 

In view of the fact that Nanking was the capital, and that the 
American Ambassador and other agencies of the U.S. Government 
carried on their functions there the Government, it stated, “ strongly 
objects to the creation of a situation in consequence of which the 
American Ambassador and the other agencies of this Government are 
confronted with the alternative of abandoning their establishments, or 
being exposed to grave hazards.”’ 

Reserving, therefore, all rights on its own behalf and on behalf 
of its nationals in respect of damages, the Government expressed the 
earnest hope that further bombing in and around the city of Nanking 
would be avoided. ' 

The New York Times said that the ‘“ unprecedented barbarism” 
of the threat to destroy Nanking in an unprovoked and undeclared 
war had “ shocked the world into a vivid awareness of the Japanese 
programme in China.” 

Dr. Murray Butler, in a speech at Columbia University, denounced 
the ‘‘ three military dictatorships of Japan, Italy, and Germany,’’ and 
declared that a crisis confronted the democratic countries in which 
“ neutrality would be immorality.” 

September 23rd.—The New York Times stated that American co- 
operation on the League Advisory Committee on the Far East “ gives 
the support essential to enable the Committee to facilitate the exchange 
of views among the Western Powers on the tragedy in China.”’ 

Other papers criticized in scathing terms Japan’s intimation to 
other countries to remove their diplomatic envoys from Nanking. 

September 24th.—The Navy Department announced that the C.-in-C. 
of the Asiatic Fleet had informed all ships that his policy in the existing 
emergency was “‘ to employ the U.S. naval forces under his command 
so as to offer all possible protection and assistance to our nationals in 
cases where needed. ... This policy, based on our duties and 
obligations, will be continued as long as the present controversy exists, 
and will continue in full force even after our nationals have been warned 
to leave China, and after the opportunity to leave has been given.” 

He pointed out that most Americans were in China to earn their 
living and were unwilling to leave unless forced to by acute physical 
danger; and “until such a time comes our naval forces cannot be 
withdrawn without failure in our duty, and without bringing great 
discredit on the United States Navy. In giving assistance and pro- 
tection our naval forces may at times be exposed to dangers, which 
will in most cases be slight, but in any case these risks must be accepted. 

Mr. Hull told the press, in answer to questions, that he had “ nothing 
new ”’ to declare as to the policy of the Government. There had been 
no development which could be called new in the Far Eastern situation 
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since the previous day, and, as to the British representations in Tokyo 
regarding the bombing of Canton, he said that “ all phases of the bomb- 
ing situation are visualized in what we try to say and do here, and 
through our representatives.” 

Mr. Hull replied to a question about references made by Chiang 
Kai-shek to the Nine-Power Treaty, which included a remark as to the 
“impossibility ’’ of American neutrality while it remained in force by 
saying that he had nothing “‘ under consideration ” at this time which 
would come within that category. 

The New York Times, in a leading article, warned Japan of the 
effect her military methods and policies were having on the sentiment 
of Western Powers. It pointed out that Japanese aircraft were on 
their way to deal death and destruction on a helpless people, at Nanking, 
less than 24 hours after the Japanese Government had undertaken to 
“exercise the greatest care for safeguarding non-combatants. .. .” ’ 

The protests sent to Tokyo by the British, French, and other 
Governments, as well as that of America, must remind the Japanese 
Government, it declared, of the price which was being paid for this 
policy of studied frightfulness in loss of respect by other nations. 

September 25th.—The State Department received from the Chinese 
Ambassador a statement referring to the ‘ferocious aerial bombardment”’ 
of Chinese positions, which was described as the keynote to Japanese 
strategy, and to the indiscriminate bombing of undefended towns and 
villages. In view of this, it stated, ‘‘ one cannot but conclude that 
the Japanese Army in China has violated every pertinent principle of 
the law of nations, and on account of its iniquitous treatment of the 
innocent and sick and wounded has put itself beyond the pale of 
humanity.” 

September 28th.—The State Department received a copy of the 
resolution passed by the League Far Eastern Committee and, in a 
statement acknowledging its receipt, said: ‘‘ The American Govern- 
ment, as has been set forth to the Japanese Government repeatedly, 
and especially in this Government’s Note of September 22nd, holds 
the view that any general bombing of an extensive area where there 
resides a large populace engaged in peaceful pursuits is unwarranted 
and contrary to the principles of law and of humanity.” 

Mr. Hull, in statements to the press, indicated that in the view of 
the Administration the conditions existing in the Orient were the 
concern of all countries desiring peace rather than of those alone whose 
proximity to the scene of hostilities, or whose material interests in 
the zone affected might seem to bring them into special relations. 


U.S.S.R. 


_ September 15th.—M. Krylenko was dismissed from his office as 
Commissar of Justice of the R.S.F.S.R. (Russia proper). 

_ September 19th.—Reports reached Moscow of executions of railway 
officials near Vladivostock, accused of working for the Japanese, and 


; of the arrest of party officials in the grain region near Rostoff-on-Don. 


A purge was also reported to be taking place in the Kirghistan 


| Republic. 


September 21st.—The President of the Kazak Soviet Republic was 


; declared an ‘‘ enemy of the people.”’ 


September 22nd.—Twenty-one people were reported to have been 
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executed in Leningrad Province for organized activities against the 
provincial Soviet. 

The discovery of a serious plot in Karelia was announced, the 
object of which was to cut off the port of Murmansk and the Kola 
Peninsula by the seizure of the railway line to that area below Petroza- 
vodsk. German and Finnish agents were alleged to be implicated, 

September 24th.—Reports were current in Leningrad that Admiral 
Ivanoff had been Court-martialled and shot for having ‘ demoralized 
sailors of the Red Fleet.’”’ (He commanded the Soviet warship which 
took part in the British Coronation Review in May). 

A dispute was stated to have arisen over the Japanese oil and 
coal concessions in the Russian part of Sakhalin owing to dismissals 
of large numbers of Russian employees and the virtual suspension oj 
boring and mining operations. 

September 25th—The Government warned the Japanese Govern- 
ment that they would be held responsible for all the consequences if 
any harm came to the Soviet Embassy or Soviet citizens by the “ un- 
lawful air bombardment of Nanking.”’ 

September 28th.—Reports reached Moscow of the dismissal and 
degradation of several party leaders and officials in Armenia, including 
the President of the Council of People’s Commissars, the Commissar 


for Agriculture, and the Party Secretary. 


Vatican City. 
September 18th.—The Pope, addressing pilgrims from Germany, 
referred to the difficulties of those who wished to remain faithful and 


gave a special benediction “‘ at a time when an author, who writes 
against all that which is Catholic and which is Christianity, is exalted 
and crowned as a new prophet of his country.”’ 


Yugoslavia. 

September 15th.—A meeting of the three Serbian parties—Radicals, 
Democrats, and Agrarians—held at Zagreb, came to an agreement 
with the Croat Peasant Party leader, Dr. Matchek, on a common policy 
to be followed in working for the revision of the Constitution. Their 
programme was understood to include free elections under a Cabinet 
of national concentration for a Constituent Assembly, to pass a new 
Constitution in place of that imposed on the country by King 
Alexander’s dictatorship. 

They issued a statement to the effect that they would in future 
appear as a political bloc, and that their common standpoint rested on 
principles which Dr. Matchek had accepted. (The three parties were 
declared illegal by the dictatorship, but still existed unofficially). 
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